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THE APPLEDORE WILD-ROSE. 


By what strange chance wer’t wafted there 
On cold sheer crags, baptized in spray? 

Yet bloomed without a thought of fear— 
A rosy dawn on tints of gray. 


A day-star thou to hearts af: 

That, borne on swift and ¢ changeful tide, 
Will oft recall a summer dream 

Where memories sweet, like flowers, abide. 
The storms that shed thy Sol mates’ bloom 

richer color give tot 

O beauteous sign of Love Divine— 

By Life’s resistless sea! 


EpITH PERRY ESTES. 
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WARTS. 


Boys, on the whole, are not so superstitious as 
grown people, but there is one point on which 
they preserve tenaciously all the superstitions of 
the past, and possibly add something new from 
year to year. This is the subject of warts, for 
the removal of which there are probably as many 
different charms as there are states in the 
American Union. 

Almost all boys and girls have tried at 
least one of these charms; and many young 
people believe implicitly in some charm, simply 
because their warts, or some one else’s, have gone 
away soon after its application. 

Why should it so often happen that warts go 
away after the employment of a charm against 
them? Simply because it generally happens that 
children’s warts appear suddenly, and go away 
suddenly and naturally; and when they go away 
after the employment of a charm the two things 
may be connected in the mind of one who does 
not think much about the matter. But it is 
certain that the warts would have gone away 
without the charm.’ 

One of the commonest charms against warts 
consists in the rubbing of half a bean, or half a 
potato, against the wart, and then the disposing 
of the bean or potato according to some form or 


incantation. One method is to carry the bean or | 


potato three times around a pig-trough, and then 
cast it into the trough to be devoured by the pigs. 

Another and less unpleasant means is to take a 
piece of chalk, rub it upon each wart, and then 
with the chalk make one plain mark upon the 
side of the house or barn for every wart which 
the owner possesses. When the weather has 
completely effaced these chalk marks the warts 
will—according to the believer in the charm— 
have disappeared. 

There is a very common belief among children 
in some parts of the country that the best means 
of disposing of warts is to sell them. If any 
grown person, for instance, can be induced to pay 
a cent apiece for a boy's or girl’s warts, and take 
a receipt for them in due form, it is supposed that 
they will disappear. There is no certain agree- 
ment among the believers in this cure as to 
whether or not the warts are to appear on the 
hands of the purchaser. 

One remedy sometimes employed by country 
people, especially in England, is not a charm or 
a superstition, but is founded on good physiolog- 
ical reasons. It consists of the repeated rubbing 
of the freshly picked and broken leaves and stem 
of the common stone-crop against the wart. This 
plant, known to botanists as Sedum acre, is a 
moss-like weed, with very small fleshy leaves, 
which has escaped from cultivation in this country 
and grows on rocky roadsides, generally near 
dwellings. It has an acrid, astringent juice, 
under the repeated application of which the wart 
gradually shrivels up and eventually falls off. 

To understand why this plant has this effect, it 
is necessary to understand what a wart is. It is 
an outgrowth of small blood-vessels from the 
skin, supported or held together by bands of 
fibrous tissue, and more or less completely 
covered by such scales as those which compose 
the skin. 

Why a wart should suddenly come upon the 
hand of a young person and as suddenly go is not 
clearly known; but it is of no use merely to cut it 
off. It may be cut down to the level of the skin, 
but the current of blood is still forced to the spot, 
and the little blood-vessels will form again unless 
they are destroyed by some caustic acid as fast as 
they form. The juice of the stone-crop contains 
such an acid. 

The most approved treatment of warts is to rub 
caustic acid of some sort into the uncut surface. 
Glacial acetic, applied with a camel’s-hair brush, 
with care not to touch the adjoining skin, is a 
safe cure. A solution of perchloride of iron is 
also used in the same way. Nitrate of silver is 
sometimes used, but there is to it the decided 


objection that it often leaves an irremovable black 


stain. 

Of course no sensible boy or girl needs to be 
told that there is no efficacy in charms against 
warts. If they remain persistently, and show no 
disposition to “silently steal away,” like the 
Arabs, one of the curative means which we have 
just suggested may be employed against them. 

Fortunately we have in this country no such 
affliction as the verrugas, or fatal warts of Peru, 


| which decimated Pizarro’s troops at the time of 
| the conquest, and which in recent times caused 
| deaths among British engineers who were engaged 
| in building a railway in the ‘land of the Incas.” 
The wart which is so familiar to the North 
American boy and girl is simply an inconvenience 
or a blemish. 
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HIS VERSION. 


General Taylor was a very plain man, witha 
plain way of stating things. He could fight, and 
he could throw soundness of judgment and 
quickness of perception into military affairs; but 
when the matter was over, and he was asked for 
historical details, his words were bald to the 
limit of absurdity. One day Judge Butler called 
upon him to ask him for some details of the 
Battle of Buena Vista. 


‘‘Well,’’ said the President, ‘‘you want to know 
how it was fought ?’’ 

“Yes, general, if you will be so kind. I want 
to know how your troops were disposed on the 
field, and how you posted them to resist a force so 
overwhelming. Santa Anna must have out- 
numbered you, five to one.”’ 

“The difference was greater than that, I think, 
but we didn’t stop to count the Mexicans. I 
knew there was a heavy force, and longed for a 
couple more regiments of regulars.” 

«But what was your order of battle ?”’ 

“Why, why, you see, judge, we went to fighting 
early in the morning the first day, and we fit all 
day long, losing a good many men; and at night 
it looked pretty bad.”’ 

“Well, what next ?”’ 

‘When it got dark I rode over to Saltillo to 
look after our stores and provide against a 
surprise.”’ 

‘“‘Why did you go yourself? Why not send 
one of your aids ?”’ 

“You see, judge, everything depended on not 
having our supplies cut off, and I wanted to see 
after things myself.” 

‘‘How was it the next morning when you came 
on the field ?”’ 

‘‘Not much change since the night before.’’ 

‘““Who was the first man you met ?”’ 

“General Wool.”’ 

“And what did he say ?"’ 

**¢All is lost!’ ”’ 

‘“‘What was your reply ?”’ 

** ‘May be so, general. We'll see.’ And upon 
that we went to fighting again, and fit all that 
day, and toward night it looked better.”’ 

By this time the judge was looking rather 
blank, but he made one more effort. 

‘““What next ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Well, the next morning it was reported to me 
that Santa Anna and all his men had disappeared 
in the night, and I was glad to be rid of ’em!”’ 
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REVENGE. 


When Francis Granger was postmaster-general, 
during Tyler’s presidency, he was rather deeply 
impressed by the importance of his position, and 
sometimes asserted himself rather unpleasantly. 
Once at least he met his match. A gentleman 
who was on friendly terms with him called upon 
him one day and said: 


‘Mr. Granger, I have called to ask a small 
favor.” 

Mr. Crittenden, the attorney-general, was 
present, and Mr. Granger was perhaps the more 
willing to display his authority. 

“State your case,’”’ said he. 

“The postmaster in my native town is a 
Democrat, but the citizens generally would be glad 
to have him retained. He is accommodating, and 
no party advantage would be gained by his 
removal. I should be greatly obliged if you 
would allow him to remain. 

“I believe I am postmaster-general,’”’ replied 
Mr. Granger, coldly. 

The gentleman left the room without another 
word, and proceeded at once to the White House. 
There he procured a note from the President to 
the postmaster-general to this effect: ‘Sir, you 
will abstain from making any changes in your 
department in the State of —— without written 
orders from me. - J. Tyumr.” 

Armed with this, he returned to Mr. Granger 
and said, as he handed him the note: 

“You ‘said to me a short time since, sir, with 
rather more emphasis than seemed to be called 
for, that you were postmaster-general. I did not 
gainsay the declaration, but you will perceive 
that I have withdrawn the State of —— from 
your jurisdiction !”’ 

Possibly the lesson was deserved, and yet it was 
a hard one. 
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SUPERINTENDING THE ECLIPSE. 


It is said that on the evening before the last 
solar eclipse, in Germany, the colonel of a 
regiment of infantry sent for all the sergeants and 
said to them : 


“There will be an eclipse of the sun to-morrow. 
The regiment will meet on the parade-ground in 
undress. I will come and explain the eclipse 
before drill. If the day is cloudy, the men will 
meet in the drill shed as usual.” 

Thereupon the sergeants drew up the following 
order of the day : 

“To-morrow morning, by order of the colonel, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun. The regiment 
will assemble on the parade-ground, where the 
colonel will come and superintend the eclipse in 
person. If the sky is cloudy the eclipse will take 
place in the drill shed.” 
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A REAL COMPLIMENT. 


A group of poor women and children, reduced 
to absolute destitution by want of employment, 
came away not long ago from a church agency 
where their necessities had been supplied through 
the gift of a generous lady. 

“Ah,” said one of the women in the group, 
“Mrs. H. gives with a generous hand.”’ 

‘‘Aye,”’ said another, an Irishwoman, ‘an’ 
sure it’s a large hand at that!” 
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In a_ beautiful rural district. Children here find a 
home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited number of children accommo- 
dated.. Parents about to travel and others interested 
should send ——— ars. 
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Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
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Served Exclusively to the 
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Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 
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Luvilla. 


The Country Week of Job and Joggins. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


The three o’clock train had whistled at the 
curve which runs between East Hurricane and 


Hurricane Centre. Mrs. Luvilla Whey had dried | 


her dish-mop, and hung it on the nail above the 
cleanly sink. She took off her striped gingham 


apron, and sat down in the rocking-chair with | 


the bony back and the thin turkey-red cushion. 

“IT do deciare!”’ she said. 
sinkin’ in the pit of my stomach.” 

“Why, Luvilla!’’ said Mr. Whey. 

“I do believe it’s along of that boy!’* sighed 
Mrs. Whey. 

“Why, Luvilla!’’ repeated Mr. Whey. 

“Yes, Ido. It come all over me when I heard 
the train blow, how we’re in for it now. I’m 
kinder out with children since Lou went West 
with her young ones. It takes the second crop to 
keep your hand in. I expect he'll plague the 
Christianity out of us; there aint nothin’ e/se would 
ever have bamboozled me to say I’d take one. 
I do declare, I dread the sight and sound of him 
more’n I do blue pills. Well, Jonathan Whey, 
you might as well run right along and meet that 
there train. I wouldn’t like the little fellar to 
feel lonesome, hunting of his way here. It's 
always so pleasant to be met anywheres!”’ 

“Yes, Luvilla,” said Mr. Whey. It seemed 
unnecessary to say anything more. He looked 
into his old wife’s motherly face; it was shining 
and soft. What did words matter? Luvilla had 
many words; most women had. But her heart 
Was as large and as soft as the June sky that 
hung over the fields where the hay was waiting 
for the mowers; it was large enough to give a 
city boy a country week, and make no fuss about 
it—except to Mr. Whey. 

What was the use of a husband if one couldn’t 
grumble to him? Mrs. Whey had it out, and 
then felt better. And Jonathan Whey went to 
the three o’clock train. 

“I wonder what on earth I’ve got to stop his 
mouth with ?”” mused Mrs. Whey. 

She got a kitchen chair and stood on it to reach 
the upper pantry shelves. 





“I feel a kinder | supper - time. 


“One piece of dried- 
| apple-pie and some cold 
short-cake. Two tarts. 
There’s a little saucerful of 
wild strawberries left over. 
’Taint much, but maybe Wg 
| it*ll keep him goin’ till 
Whatever 
| did possess me—and a boy, 
|} too! Lord have mercy 
| on my soul!”’ 

Mrs. Whey looked very 
round and tall and impos- 
| ing as she stood on the 
| chair. She was so round 





”? 


| that she had to back off, 
a high key, “Child of sin and so-or-row 
| Suddenly she came down with a crash, chair 
| her. She picked herself up very pleasantly for a 
| woman with so free a tongue, and only said: 
| and senses out of me—is this him?” 
For Jonathan Whey stood in the pantry door- 
way, gingerly holding by the elbow 
| country-week boy who had ever been invited to 
| his home. It was indeed ‘shim.’’ 
| boy. He was not clean. He was not handsome. 
He was not pleasant to look at. He was freckled 
ever burns upon a human brow. He had a 
lowering forehead and a shrewd, hard mouth. 
if he were driving a trade. 
‘Well, boy,’’ said Mrs. Whey, faintly. She 
‘His name is Job,’’ suggested Mr. Whey, with 
an embarrassed air. 
in a stronger tone. Job grinned. 
‘“‘What do you look that way for?’’ demanded 


| which she did singing on 
; and all. One tart anda cup of sour milk followed 
‘Land, Jonathan Whey! You scart the soul 
| the first 
It was a very ragged elbow. It was a very ragged 
and pudgy, and his hair was the reddest red that 
He seemed to be taking Mrs. Whey’s measure, as 
stooped to sop up the tart and the milk. 
“Good Scripter name,’’ remarked Mrs. Whey, 
| Mrs. Whey, with some severity. 








Very ragged, 


“Dunno,”’ said Job, growing sober at once. 
“We allers do, I guess. We aint pious, news- 
boys aint. But I didn’t mean nothin’.”’ 

“There must have been some piety in 
family, anyhow,” persisted his hostess. 
your mother name you ?”’ 

‘‘Never had none.”’ 

“Remarkable!” said Mrs. Whey. 
your father, then ?” 

‘‘Never had none, neither.”’ 

“Some maiden aunt, then, I suppose,”’ said 
Mrs. Whey, compassionately. “I didn't know 
you was an orphan. Won't you have a tart? 
There’s one left.”’ 

“You bet!’’ said Job. 

He ate the tart. He ate the saucer of wild 
strawberries. He drank a cup of milk, and then 
he drank another, and then he ate two slices of 
bread and butter, and then three pieces of ham 
and a Graham biscuit; and then Mrs. Whey 
asked him if he thought he could wait till supper- 
time, and Job said: 

“Be we goin’ to have supper, foo?" 

And then for the first time Job regarded his 
hostess tenderly. He looked her straight in the 
face,—a long, critical, old look,—and turned 
away on tiptoe, and went and sat down on the 
back doorsteps. Then for the first time Mrs. 
Whey saw that the boy had pleasant eyes. 

Ages of experience seemed to have grown over 
them—years of going friendless and forlorn, and 
sleeping out-of-doors on winter nights, and tramp- 
ing barefoot on blistering pavements on scorching 
noons; of having only one meal for two days, and 
aching with hunger from the tips of his ragged 
shoes to the top of his ragged hat; of learning 

things so evil that 

these good, shel- 

tered country peo- 

i 2 ple hardly knew 

5 the child’s sins by 

name. And yet, 
in spite of it all, he 
had pleasant eyes. 

‘‘He’s the dirti- 
est thing that ever 
sot foot in my 
house,”’ said Mrs. 
Whey in an un- 
dertone, “but I 
suppose that’s the 
fault of his rela- 
tions. If you'll 
take him to the 
brook and—here! 
Take a new bar 
of soap! You just 
keep it for him same 


your 
“Did 


“Was it 


i —_ as you do for the dog. 
Ms Don’t you dare mix it 


up with the dish-water 





set that fowl to 








x 
. \ bake for a chicken-pie. 
— if O There’s a terrible feel- 
— oN . ing at the pit of my 
ad LITO > stomach—but I do de- 
, clare! I shouldn’t won- 


very dirty. der if there was a worse 
in his.” 

‘He aint a sightly lad,’’ admitted Mr. Whey, 
slowly. ‘But I guess we can stand him for a 
week. Come to think on’t, it mought be wuss to 
be him than to board him for a spell.” 

This was a long address for Jonathan Whey ; 
in fact, it reached the limit of a discourse. His 
wife looked at him with unwonted respect. She 
felt impressed; almost as if she had been to 
church and listened to a doctrinal sermon. She 
thought it over while she was making the chicken- 
pie. 

The days of the newsboy’s country week 
dawned and set and dawned again. Job was in 
heaven on earth. Glory shone on his red head; 
ecstacy sat upon his freckled face; delirious joy 
rang in his shrill voice. He laughed, he shouted, 


Wy ‘J MA || soaps, Jonathan Whey ! 
. Lh i ie And I'll go right away | 
PY | and 


never fallen to their lot to witness. Mrs. Whey 
remembered what she had said about bine pills; 
but Mr. Whey did not remind her of it. 

They exchanged furtive glances of silent and 
exquisite pleasure. They laid little plans to 
amuse the lad. They schemed, to make 
cruelly happy, for he had only been invited for 
seven days. They had not thought what it would 
mean to be a country-week boy, and then go 
back. 


him 


To Job, as to Adam in Paradise, the evening 
and the morning were the first day, and were the 
second, and became the third. And then a strange 
thing happened. 

This poor little Adam, of his own will, came 
with hanging head before the two old people who 
stood instead of angel gatekeepers to him, 
deliberately exiled 
said: 


and 
himself from Paradise. He 
*‘Gotter go back to-morrer.”’ 

“Got to go back 7” 


“Yep,”’ said Job. 


‘But your week isn’t up yet. You've got four 
days more. What's the matter?" 
“Gotter go,"’ said Job, in a stifled voice. His 


red head drooped upon the clean little blue calico 
shirt which Mrs. Whey had made over for him 
out of one of Jonathan's. 

‘Aint you having a good time?” 
the farmer, severely. 

‘“Haint you had enough to eat?’’ 
Whey, sternly. 

“You bet!"’ said Job, almost inaudibly. His 
head fell lower and lower, till it dropped into his 
small, rough hands. He repeated in a whisper: 

“Gotter go!"’ 

“Look up here!’’ commanded the old lady. “I 
want to see your face.”’ 

Job tried to obey, for he had obeyed her very 
prettily all these days; he lifted his 
his mouth worked; a spasm crossed his 
guarded features. 

“Why, he’s crying!’’ said Mrs. Whey. 
e “LI aint, n-nuther!" “I n-n-never 
er-cried in me b-bor-born days! I aint sech a 
f-fi-flat!”’ 

Therewith Job sank down in the rocking-chair 
with the bony back and the thin red cushion, and 
cried as if his heart would break. 

“I’m a th-th-thief!"’ wailed Job. 
I’m a darn, corntemppible thief! 
sent up. 
go!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 
other timidly in the eye. 
pale. 

“Don’t tell me it’s my old silver cream-jug 
with the piny pattern! Or is it mother’s watch ? 
It must be that five-dollar bill under the china 
dog onto the parlor mantelpiece! If you'll tell,” 
she blazed, “I won’t doa thing to you! I won't 
—no, I can’t arrest you, you poor little, mother- 
less, miser’ble . 

Then in holy anger up rose little Job. The 
tears dried on his hot cheeks. The fire flashed to 
his wet eyes. He drew himself to the full of his 
stunted height. He clenched his hands across his 
heaving breast. He lifted his head proudly. 

‘‘Ma’am?” said he. He looked at his hostess 
with a superb expression. “Did ye think I'd 
crib—from you? Did ye s’pose I'd swab—from 
house?’ The child choked. “After them 
nights in that soft feather bed—with the sheet to 
it? An’ bein’ let to drive the hoss—an’ aii that 
pie? Ma'am! Ma'am!” 

Job’s voice faltered in a tone of moral rebuke 
so high that it swept everything before it. It was 
Mrs. Whey's turn to hang her head before the 
country-week boy. And she did it, too. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of yer, ma’am,”’ 
said Job, turning away. ‘“Gotter go now, any- 
ways. Good-by, ma’am! Good-by, mister! 
I’ve had a bully visit, thank you. But I don’t 
steal from folks that entertains me." 

The child turned haughtily away. 

‘“*W hat in—what in—what did you steal, then ?"’ 


demanded 


said Mrs. 


face; 
little 


sobbed Job. 


“Gotter go! 
D’oughter be 
No business yere along of you. Gotter 


Whey looked each 
The old lady turned 


our 


demanded the farmer, hotly, standing to bar the 


he ran, he stumbled—up again—off again—over | 
the garden, after the cattle, down in the hay- | 


field, astride the old horse, after the dog—splash ! 


in the brook, up in the cherry-tree, down in the | 


daisies, picking the currants—where was Job? 
And what was Job? The happiest, maddest, 
merriest and best-natured boy that ran wild in 
Hurricane Centre that June week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Whey looked at him 
| with shining faces. So much human joy crowded 
| into so little compass and for so little cause it had 


boy’s way. 
know.”’ 
1 stole a week,” said Job, in a dull voice. 
“Stole a what?’ 
“Stole a week. I took a fellar’s ticket. 
the boy. I stole my country week.”’ 
Job came out with it stolidly. 


“If you’ve gotter go, we've gotter 


I aint 


Misery sat 


| where ecstacy had ridden upon his freckled face. 


‘He was a little fellar,’’ admitted Job, stoutly, 
‘‘smaller’n me. He got a ticket from the s‘ci’ty 
to come out vere. I pushed him, and I borryed 
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it into me pocket. He cried, 'n’ I said I'd lick 
him if he told. So he cried, 'n’ I cleared out. 
And I come. And I aint the boy. I stole the 
week. I'm a comtemppible, sneakin’ thief ‘n’ 
I've gotter go.”” 

‘This is very sad,’ said Mr. Whey, mildly. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it of you, if my 
married daughter and all my grandchildren had 
told me so!’’ cried Mrs. Whey, wildly. 

‘‘He’s a sorter lame fellar, too,"’ proceeded Job, 


making a clean breast of it. ‘‘His name's 


Joggins.”” 

Clearly this was not a scripture name, and 
Mrs. Whey’s countenance indicated an unbecom- 
ing perplexity. 

‘“‘Fellars call him Joggins ‘cause he don’t walk 
edzackly like other men,” explained Job. ‘I 


gotter go. Joggins, he’s gotter come. Guess I'll | 


take the ten minutes past seven train,’ added 
Job, forlornly. ‘That'll be right after supper. I 
would like one more supper. Then I'll—I’ll go 
back. I'll hunt the fellar up. Guess I'll get him 
yere by breakfast. Pity for him to lose a break- 
fast! He don’t get one every day, you bet.” 

‘Job,’ said the farmer's wife, “‘why didn’t you 
think of this before ?’’ 

“Why,” said Job, ‘‘I didn’t s’pose I'd mind it 
any! Us boys don’t mind such things. I didn’t 
when 1 fust come. But when it come to ridin’ on 


* the hay-cart—and you know how our dog plays 


with the cows! I never see sech a dog, did you? 
An’ Joggins has a takin’ for a dog. An’ he 
never seen a hay-cart! So I began to think of 
Joggins. Wust time of all was fambly prayers,” 
admitted Job. 

“What had family prayers to do with it?” 
asked Mr. Whey, looking much gratified. 

“Dunno,” said Job. “Can't say. I thought of 
Joggins, that’s all. Wouldn't ha’ knelt along of 
the rest, if ve hadn't made me—'cause it made 
me think of Joggins.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Whey looked at each other in 
silent trouble. The old man’s eyes said, ‘‘Can 
we let him go?” But the old lady's replied, 
“Afraid we ought to.” 

They had but a minute to think and to act. 


Poor little Job! In all his short, stormy, erring | 


story, perhaps he had never before distinctly 
chosen to do the right thing when it was terribly 


hard to do; in piteous effort to atone for the | 


wrong that had been done so easily. 


Was this noble moment worth more to Job) 


than the four days left of country week? The 
two old people sighed. 
agreed, and said, ‘‘It is.’ 


‘“‘How—how do you expect to get Joggins | 


here ?”’ faltered Mrs. Whey. ‘‘Your railroad ticket 
out is used up, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Job, carelessly, ‘I’ve got twenty- 
seven cents laid up. Savin’ it for stock when I 
went back. Guess I ken boost Joggins out ona 
half-ticket. 1 thought I'd fee the conductor to 
put him out yere,’’ suggested Job, with a grand 
air, ‘that'll leave me seven cents to buy stock— 
countin’ the fee. Say, you'll meet the little 


But their four eyes | 





‘Dear me!’’ mused Mrs. Whey, who had never 
regarded her husband in this precise light, ‘and 
where do you live ?”’ 

| “Holy Alley,” said Joggins, smiling sweetly. 

«And where did Job live ?”’ asked Mrs. Whey, 
without a smile. 

‘“‘He don’t live nowhere in partikkelar,’’ said 
Joggins, “‘but he puts up a good dea! in a hogs- 
head in Saints’ Rest.”’ 

Mrs. Whey tried not to look at all shocked; 
but she failed distinctly. Do the best she could, 
| she had never ‘‘taken”’ to Joggins. Job had her 

first country-week heart; and it ached for Job. 
| She had not felt so lonesome for anything since 

Lou went West with the ‘‘grandbabies.”’ 

As she went about her work she sang, “Child 
of sin and s0-or-row !”’ 

The sun was going down, red and hot; the 
large, scornful sun of the drought that is so 
terrible to see when it settles on blistered cities in 
fierce midsummer. The five o’clock train stopped 
at Hurricane Centre. Mr. Whey walked slowly 
home. He came across lots to the hay-field, in 
the soft, cool grass. Then he climbed the stone 
wall, and came behind the pump, and went up to 
the back door. There he stood still. 

Mrs. Whey, in her gingham apron, was making 
ice-cream in the pantry. Joggins, the image of 
ecstacy, was helping her to stir the freezer. 
Neither of them looked around at first. Then 
Mrs. Whey said pleasantly : 

“Back again, Jonathan? I’m glad you've— 
O Job!" 

For Job stood beside the farmer, in the little 
blue shirt that she had made for him; Job, dusty 
and grimy and freckled, and red of head. But 
for the first time in his life he had turned dead- 
white for joy. 

‘Hello, Job,”’ cried Joggins, limping out. 

“Hello, Joggins,’’ said Job. 

The two boys regarded each other like two 
little dogs. Instinctively the fist of each clinched. 


Each wondered if the other’s presence would turn | 


him out. 

‘*Mercy upon us!”’ cried Mrs. Whey. 

“IT couldn't stand it,’ said the master of the 
house, simply. 
back.” 

‘What did Joggins’s folks say ?’ 
Whey, slyly. 

“I'll tell you when he aint present,’’ replied 
Mr. Whey. ‘They won't trouble him any.” 

‘And what did Job’s folks say ?” 

‘‘He hasn't got any to say nothing.” 

*‘] told ye so,”’ interrupted Job. 
| ‘And I took your word for it,” said the old 
| man, clearly. ‘‘Anyhow, I’ve brought the lad 
| home again.” 

“Are you going to send the ‘tother one off ?”’ 
| asked Mrs. Whey. 
| ‘] hadn’t thought on’t,’’ observed the farmer. 
| «I reckon they’ll stay a spell, and help me till 
| haying’s over. But that’s for you to say, 
| Luvilla.”’ 
| Set down, Job,”’ said Mrs. Whey, with unex- 


’ 


asked Mrs. 


fellar to the depot, won’t you, sir? Same as you! pected emphasis. ‘‘Have a saucer of that ice- 


met me.” 

So pleaded Job, with eager, trembling voice. 
Mr. Whey brushed the back of his hand over his 
eyes. And Mrs. Whey hurried to make a veal 
hash for Job’s last supper. 

But Job went out quietly, alone, to bid good-by 
to the old horse and ‘‘our dog.”” He did not cry. 
His little face looked drawn and old. He went 
up into his clean bedroom with the “soft feather- 
bed’’ and white curtains. He looked all around 
it, solemnly. Then he went out again, and 
wandered across the hay-field, and thrust his face 
down into the daisies and buttercups which he 
had meant to help mow to-morrow. 

“Gotter go,” he said. 

So Job went back to town before his country 
week was over; he went stoutly and manfully; 
and Joggins came in his place; and Mr. Whey 
went dolefully to meet Joggins at the depot, for 
he had promised; and Mrs. Whey sadly offered 
Joggins a tart and dried-apple-pie. And Joggins 


—who was a very pale, little, homely, piteous | 


| cream right away. It gives me a feeling to the 
| pit of my stomach to look at him,’’ she whispered. 


| «‘He’s the hottest-lookin’ critter that ever sot foot | 


| in my house!"’ 

| Job ate the ice-cream silently. He was over- 
| come with something that he did not call emotion, 
| for he did not know how. He sat in the old chair 
| with the bony back and red cushion. He rocked 
| to and fro in delirious joy. He thought of the 
| white room up-stairs, and the feather-bed. .. . 
Oh, what places he had slept in, since! 

| The dog came bounding in from driving the 
| cows, and kissed poor Job all over. Joggins 
| laughed with shrill delight over the ice-cream. 


|Mrs. Whey said, “There now! Have mercy | 


upon us!"’ And Mr. Whey said, ‘‘Why, Luvilla!” 


| And which was the happiest soul of them—the | 


| old souls, or the young ones—in that cool house 
| that hot June night, only the angels who bring 
| such beautiful things to pass in our hard world 
| can say. 

ee See ee 


Jad—limped about the hay-field, and rolled in the | 


daisies, and played with the dog, and slept in the 
feathers in the white bed, and so came into 
paradise. 


But Job sold papers in the town. And the} 
thermometer went to ninety-eight degrees in the | 


shade and did not fall below ninety degrees day 
or night. 


One blazing day Jonathan Whey put on his | 


best clothes and took his commutation ticket- 
book, and said he was going into town to look at 
a new haying-machine he'd seen advertised. Mrs. 
Whey told him he would have a sunstroke; but 
he went all the more for that. So he bade her 
good-by, and then he came back and bade her 
good-by again. 

“Fact is, Luvilla,”” he admitted, slowly, “I'm 
going to hunt up Joggins’s folks. We haven't 
never had no authority but that there Job's to 
take the young one, and 1 aint minded to be held 
for kidnapping. I've laid awake nights onto the 


subject. I'm going to satisfy my mind with legal | 


authority for this business,”’ 

“Joggins,” said Mrs. Whey, thoughtfully, an 
hour after, “does Mr. Whey know where your 
folks live ?”’ 

“1 should smile!" said Joggins. “Why, Job 
says he screwed everythin’ he ever knowed out'n 
him afore he come away. He aint no lamb, Mr. 
Whey aint. He knows what he’s up to, Mr. 
Whey do.”’ 


THE LARGEST ASTEROID. 


There is a great throng of little worlds, circling | 


around the sun between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, which we ordinarily call asteroids. 
Several hundreds have been discovered, and it is 
believed that there may be thousands of them. 
Most of the asteroids are so small that it is really 
paying them a great compliment to call them 
worlds. A world with a diameter of only ten 
miles, of five miles, or even less! 

But, as is generally known, there are a few of 
the asteroids whose size is not inconsiderable. 
The four which were first discovered in the early 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“I’ve brought the young one | 
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been placed at the head of the asteroids in size, 
is far smaller than Ceres, and that even Pallas 
| exceeds it in diameter. His measurements give 
| the diameters of these three asteroids as follows : 
Ceres 599 miles + 29 miles. 
Pallas 273 « +12 « 
Vesta 237 « +15 «& 
| The allowance of plus or minus a certain 
number of miles in the case of each planet simply 
means that the necessary errors in the observa- 
tions may amount to so much one way or the 
jother. Ceres, for instance, may be as much as 
six hundred and twenty-eight, or as little as five 


hundred and seventy miles in diameter, but its 
most probable diameter is five hundred and 


| 
| 
| 


| ninety-nine, or in round numbers, six hundred | 


miles. Professor Barnard has not yet measured 


Juno, but its appearance in the great telescope | 


indicates that it is of about the same size as 
Pallas and Vesta. 

How widely these measurements differ from the 
estimates heretofore made will be seen when the 
fact is recalled that Professor Pickering’s photo- 


metric observations gave a diameter of three | 


hundred and nineteen miles to Vesta, and indi- 
cated that the others were all much smaller. 
Garrett P. SERVISS. 
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WILD CLEMATIS. 


| O’er vine and brier in the purple haze 
That round the wood its pensive banner throws 
It gaily creeps and in the shadow plays, 
| Embroidering the summer’s sweet repose. 


Harper’s Weekly. —R. K. Mankittrick. 
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THE VALUE OF X. 


John Stanton, a conductor on the San Guido 
and California Southern Railroad, was an exceed- 
ingly methodical man, and consequently invalu- 


able to the road. It was impossible to hurry him, | 


and equally impossible to delay him. He worked 
like a machine. 

The San Guido and California Southern Rail- 
road’ was a slow and easy single-track road, 
operated chiefly for fruit-growers. It extended 
|about a hundred and seventy-five miles south- 
| ward from San Guido to Jasper City. Between 
| these terminal points there were but two stopping- 
| places—a flag station and a town catled New 
| Babylon. 

Two trains a day were run, one from each end 
| of the line; and usually they met at New Babylon. 
| The train from Jasper City ran somewhat slower 

than the other, as it was apt to have a heavier 
load. It commonly stopped for nearly an hour 
|at New Babylon for the purpose of loading with 
fruit and waiting for the other train. 
| Not that it took an hour to load one car with a 
| few boxes of oranges and peaches, but there was 
always a certain amount of joking and loafing to 
be done, and the other train to wait for. 

The occasional passenger whose fortune it 
might be to travel from Jasper City to San Guido 
always chafed at being obliged to waste so much 
time in listening to jokes on Jack or Bill, and 
declared, justly, that a switch ought to have been 
put where the trains would regularly meet. 

To this it was answered that the train had to stop 
half an hour anyway, and they ‘“‘might as well 
wait another half-hour and take things easy, 
instead of being in such a tearing hurry.’ As 
the complaints were few, a third switch was never 
put in. 

The down-train, as the one from San Guido to 
Jasper City was called, seldom carried more than 
a passenger or two and the scanty mail. Some- 
times it stopped at the flag station and switched 
off to let the other train pass there; but this 
happened only when the operator at the flag 
station got word from New Babylon that the 
| other train had not made a delay there. In this 
unusual case, the train from San Guido waited at 
| the flag station for a long time. 
| On the particular morning of which I speak 
| John Stanton’s train started from the little station 
| at San Guido at exactly nine o'clock, and puffed 
its way steadily southward, passing the scrawny 
| telegraph poles of twisted mountain pine at the 
| rate of thirty miles an hour. The flag station 
| was reached in about two hours. 
| John was passing through the train, and did 
| not look for the flag until he reached the rear 
| platform. When he did look, he saw that the 
flag was*out, and a young lady was standing on 
| the station platform. 
| The train was already nearly past the station, 
| and as it had not siackened speed, John knew the 


engineer had not noticed the signal. He pulled | 


| mighty loose-jointed way of running a railroad! 
Wonder why he didn’t tell me himself?” 
“You ran by the station,’’ she replied. Then, 
seeing that John looked puzzled, she asked 
| anxiously, ‘‘Isn’t it all right?” 
| “Oh yes, I guess it’s all right,’ said he. He 
| saw no reason why he should alarm the young 
lady. By way of conversation while she looked 
| for her ticket he asked, ‘‘Are you the new school- 
teacher they're going to have down at Jasper 
| City ?*° 
| “Yes,” she answered. ‘Why ?”’ 
| “Oh,” rejoined John, “I thought you looked 
like a Yankee. Drove over from San Patricio?” 
“Yes.” 
She handed him her ticket, and John retired to 
| the baggage-car. 
There he sat down on an orange-box and began 
| to think over the situation. The two trains were 
steadily running toward each other on the same 
track. How long before they would meet? 

He knew that the up-train usually made about 
| twenty-eight miles an hour, and that they started 
at the same time. How was he to tell where they 
would meet ? 

Suddenly a bright idea illuminated his face. 
He produced his note-book and pencil, and wrote: 

‘Let z equal the number of hours before we 
meet.” 

Then he stopped and thought. It was a good 
many years since he had studied algebra, and he 
had had no occasion to use it since he left school. 

For a long time he pondered, but could not go 
|}on. He pushed his fingers through his hair and 
| twiddled his pencil nervously. Then he thought, 
|«*The schoolma’am ‘Il know!’’ and he rose and 
| walked decisively toward the passenger-car. 
Going directly to the teacher’s seat, he showed 
| her what he had written and stated the conditions 
|of the problem, asking her if she could make 
an equation. She took the book, and after a 
| moment's reflection wrote : 

30 + 28 = rate of approach in miles per hour. 

Then (30 + 28) x = number miles covered in 
«x hours. 

“Oh, I see,’ said John. 

“Can you finish it now ?’’ she asked, offering 
him the book and pencil. 

**I guess so,"* he replied, and wrote. 

But 174 = number miles covered in x hours 

“ (30 + 28) « = 174 miles 
58 x = 174 
r=3 
“That's it,” she said, “but why have you 
written ‘we’ in the first line there ?’’ 
**Because that’s what it means,” answered John, 
taking out his watch. ‘You see, we started from 
San Guido at nine o'clock, and they started from 
Jasper City at nine o'clock, and they passed the 
switch at New Babylon, and now we'll meet in 
three hours from nine o'clock, which is twelve. 
If we don’t stop,” he added, as an afterthought. 
‘“*Why didn't you wait back there ?"’ she asked, 
her eyes beginning to open as she grasped the 
situation. 
“‘Well, I didn’t get word in time, you know,” 
he rejoined. ‘The regular rule is to pass at New 
Babylon. No good in breaking rules.”’ 
‘‘And there's no other switch ?” 
*““None.”’ 
‘“*What time is it now ?”’ she asked, excitedly. 
| Eleven forty-one.” 

“Well, why don't you stop the train now ?” 
she asked, anxiously, catching his sleeve. 
| ‘*Why, there’s lots of time,’’ he replied, thought 
| fully, rubbing his watch crystal with his thumb. 
“There's nineteen minutes.” 

‘‘But you may be wrong!”’ she said, beginning 
to rise and talk loud. ‘Maybe the other train 
has been going faster than twenty-eight miles an 
hour. Perhaps you lost time stopping for me. 
Perhaps —"’ 

Jobn laid his hand restrainingly on her sleeve, 
glancing about the car as he did so. Following 
his glance, she saw she was beginning to attract 
| the attention of the other two passengers, one a 
| placid Chinaman and the other a sun-browned 
| prospector. She sat down clinching her hands 
and looking beseechingly at John. 

“Go—hurry '" she said. 

John went out to the baggage-car and sat down 
| on his orange-box again. 
| ‘She might be wrong, being so nervous like,” 
he reflected, and he proceeded to go over every 
detail of the algebraic process. 

The train rattled on across the gray plain; the 
lizards scurried out from under the rails when 
they began to hum, and watched the train from 
| under a convenient sage brush, just as they had 
done twice a day for the two years the road had 
been in operation; and the two trains steadily 
approached each other. The moments seemed 














years of this century are, in fact, quite gigantic | the bell-cord, and the train came to a standstill a | hours to the young school teacher. 


in comparison with the extremely little ones 
which astronomical photography is now revealing 
tous. The names of these four are Ceres, Pallas, 


Juno and Vesta. Yet even they are so small} waving his hand to the engineer when she was | 
that hitherto no very accurate measurement of | well up on the steps, and swinging up behind her | put his note-book into his pocket. 


their diameters has been found practicable. 


Observation of the amount of light that they | 


few rods beyond the depot. 
Then Stanton ran back, politely took the young 
| lady's hand-bag, and escorted her to the train, 


| as the train glided forward. 
Following her into the car, he showed her a seat 


reflect to the earth has seemed to show that Vesta | on the shady side, out of the blazing California 


was the largest of the four. | sun. She looked dubiously from the seat, which | 


But recently Professor Barnard, of the Lick | was sprinkled with alkali dust, to her neat black 
Observatory, has found that the powers of the | dress, and then sat down. John turned away. 
great thirty-six-inch telescope are sufficient to} ‘Conductor!’ she said. John turned back. 
enable him to make a direct micrometrical meas-| ‘The station-master told me to tell you No. 27 
urement of the diameters of these bodies. The | had passed New Babylon. He said ‘you would 
results that he has obtained are quite unexpected know what that meant.” 

{and surprising. He finds that Vesta, which has| <“Well.”’ said John, “seems to me that’s a 


| “Why don't he stop ?”” she gasped. 

At last John had verified his result to his 
| satisfaction. 

“That's right, sure,’’ he said to himself, as he 
Again he 
| looked at his watch, and saw that it lacked eight 
minutes of twelve. He walked slowly toward the 
engine. 

“Jake,’’ he called to the engineer, across the 
| tender, ‘I reckon there'll be a collision in about 
| five mintes if you don’t pull up.”’ 

The engineer, who had never known him to 
indulge in a joke of any kind, took one look at 
his face and brought the train to a quick halt. 

| Just ahead, the track curved to the left through 


| 
}a deep cut. While John ran ahead and placed a 
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torpedo on the track, the train backed off several | 
hundred yards. John stood with his watch in his 
hand and waited. 

Four minutes of twelve—three—one—at a quarter | 
of a minute before twelve o’clock the rails began | 
to sing, and on the dot of twelve No. 27 came | 
roaring through the cut, stopping at the report of | 
the torpedo. | 

John closed his watch with a snap. 

“Don’t tell me algebra’s no good,” he said, and | 
waited placidly for the other conductor. 

“Why didn’t you stop at the flag-station?” he | 
asked. 

“I was past before I knew you were coming on,” 
said John. “All you’ve got to do is back up and 
let me pass at New Babylon.” 

ROBERT P. UTTER. | 
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THE UNATTAINABLE. 


Some have liking for trout, and some like to recall 
How in salmon or bass they delight, 

But the fish that is coveted much more than all 
Is the fish that refuses to bite. 


— Exchange. 

—_— _ 2Oee ———— 
SAILING THE “‘ NAMELESS.” | 
In Two Parts.—Parrt II. | 


The Cataract. 


After more fully explaining to me the geography 
of the Niagara River, and showing me why he had | 
no apparent choice but to run down toward the 
Falls or surrender the Nameless to the revenue 
officers, George Marston went on with increasing 
excitement: 

“You see, my only hope of escaping from arrest, 
which I, being guiltless, felt justified in doing, was 
in dodging the Vindex until dark night screened us 
With the slight advantage the Nameless had in 
running before the wind, I kept my lead to the end 
of Grand Island, which I rounded, and after 
clewing up the topsail, beat back again up the 
Canadian channel. 

“But the Vindex gained on us here so much that 
I circled a small island and tore off down the 
current again to where the river was about two 
miles wide. 

“A description of the ways by which I avoided 
the rushes of the schooner would fill a pamphlet 
and there is no use attempting it. She was by fai 
the faster boat, but the Nameless was more active 
When the Vindex would be almost upon us, I would 
jibe or twist and double on her in a way that for 
a while left her some distance astern. This went 
on till we were far down the river, and it was 
rapidly growing dark. 

“Then I led her in close to the Canadian shore, 
where I dodged the Vinder so that she lost he 
‘way,’ or motion, missed stays, and had to dro: 
anchor to avoid going ashore. Here the Nameless 
gained a long start, and we flew off down the river. 
hoping to run out of sight in the dark. 

“But the Vinder had now got steam up in her 
auxiliary engine, which she seldom used. With 
this: my chance of escape grew more slim. She 
chased us down to the Canadian side ot Navy 
Island and within a few miles of the rapids above 
the Falls before I dodged her and she lost us in the | 
dark. 

“Now of course the revenue officers knew that 
unless we took the desperate chance of trying to | 
enter the narrow Chippewa Creek, which is on the 
Canadian side almost at the commencement of the 
rapids, we should have to beat up-stream again, 
and that all they had to do was to cruise about 
until we should be again discovered as we tacked 
from shore to shore. 

“It was now blowing harder than ever, and I 
gladly would have reefed the sloop if I had not 
heard the thunder of the Falls so plainly. I could 
not tell how near the rapids we were. As it was, I 
kept her staggering to windward, though I am 
sure that the heavy sea and frightful current were 
driving me nearer and nearer to the great cataract. 

“We held hurried council. 1 was for beaching | 
the Nameless on the Canadian shore. I told the 
smugglers that then there would be no arrests, and | 
that after daylight the goods might be brought 
ashore. But the men knew that I was only thinking 
of saving life, and cared nothing about the cargo. 
They answered: 

“But if we strike a rock or a bold shore, or if 
we beach the boat and the sea breaks her up before 
morning, then all we own will be gone.’ 

“T could not deny this; and I had to admit that I 
had gone into Chippewa but once on a calm night | 
in asteam yacht. Even then I was nervous when 
the owner of the yacht, who knew the way per 
fectly, took her in. 

“They decided with one voice to try Chippewa, 
and told me to give up the tiller. I knew that on 
this point I was no longer master; still, they pre- 
ferred me to take .her in, if I would, which I} 
preferred also. | 

“So we took the Canadian shore, running before 
the wind, close to the dark land, hoping soon to see | 
against the lighter sky the break between the two | 
little hills at the mouth of the Chippewa Creek. I 
Was never so scared in all my life.” 

George Marston’s face, as he told the story, 
unconsciously interpreted to me the frightful 
anxiety of those moments. He is, or used to be, 
the bravest and coolest man I knew. Danger with | 
him may have meant terrible anxiety, but never | 
panic. 

“I slipped out of everything but my enennen*! 
he proceeded, “not knowing at what moment I 
would be swimming for my life. Then I thought I | 
saw the break in the hills, and edged in toward the | 
shore, when she suddenly glanced on a sunken | 
rock and was off again into the night. 

“During the heavy careen to starboard a sea | 
rolled into the mainsail and snapped the boom just | 
outside the block of the main-sheet. The one | 
small anchor had already been prepared for instant | 
use, and we sped on, till at times 1 felt sure we had 


further sunken rocks; and seon, but not until I 
was almost past it, I saw the break in the hills 
against the sky. 

“I shoved down the helm and she rounded up. 


Some lights far up the quiet river showed me that | 


we were going to leeward like a cask in a cascade. 

“With the boom broken, the sloop would not 
head up well, and in another instant we struck the 
jutting submerged point of the Hogsback on the 
leeward side of the narrow channel. From here I 


| might have waded ashore, but the next wave lifted 


us clear of the gravel bottom, and carried the yacht 
stern first into deeper water nearer the Falls. 

“In a minute we drifted past the Hogsback and 
the shallow lower mouth of the creek. 


| was missed! 


“I yelled to the smugglers to let go the anchor. 
It dropped and took the ground. As they paid out 
cable to it, they somehow got the rope foul of the 
starboard shrouds. This, when the pressure came, 
threw the yacht’s bows out, so that they pointed 


across to the American shore, placing her slightly | 
sideways to the current. 


“One more wave, and I felt the old cable snap. 
“There had been no time yet to lower the fore- 
sail. It was still set, 


toward the American shore, more than 
two miles away, with the rapids right 
under our lee. 

“I did not try to come about, because 
there is no place on the Canadian shore 
between Chippewa and the Falls where 
the boat could be beached, and the 


rapids 
commence 
almost at once. 
Indeed, I did not 
dare try to come 
about when the 
craft, with her 
main boom brok 

en, was carrying 

so much lee helm, for if 
we missed stays we were lost. 

“There was nothing for it bu’ to cross 
that hated river again. Still I had some 
hope of crossing it, because toward the 
American shore the rapids do not begin 
as far up the river as on the Canadian 
side, and this would give me more room to drift 
while sailing across. 

“It was now blowing a living gale. 
in spite of her heavy ballasting, was lying over 
almost to the cabin windows, and crossing the river 
as if conscious of her mortal peril—tearing through 
the sickening surges that were heaving her bodily 
to her doom. I let her go with the wind abeam, 
for indeed she would point no higher with the 
boom as it was. 

“To my left, on the port side, huge clouds of 
vapor, rising from the Falls, were being torn in the 


driving gale. They were made to appear luminous | 


by the electric lights in the Canadian National 
Park, some of which sent their gleam along the 
mile or more of white, tumbling rapids which lay 
between us and the brink of the cataract. 

“TI will not forget how itall looked as I was trying 
to gage my distances; though I suppose no other 
man ever saw it from where we were and lived to 
tell the tale. 

“From the speed at which we were going I began 
to hope to reach the shore before striking the 
rapids, or at least to reach the channel between 
Goat Island and the American shore; for I had a 
plan to save myself if we went down those rapids 
leading to what are called the ‘American Falls.’ 

“My plan was this: I knew that all that part is 
brilliantly lighted at night by electricity, and I 
intended to climb to the crosstrees as we were 
swept down, and just as the mast struck the Goat 
Island bridge, to jump down and land on the 
carriageway. There would be only room and time 
for one of us to do this, for the mast would go out 
of her like a pipe-stem. 

“However, as I was arranging this desperate 


scheme, and as we came rapidly closer to the | 
American electric lights, some one yelled in a 


terrified voice, ‘Heavens! What’s that?’ I looked 
and could just see that we had passed to leeward 
of a black rock standing out of the water with a 
small shrub growing on it. Then I shouted loudly: 

“*Boys, we are in the rapids! 


Chippewa | 


rarrying us down till the | 
| mainsail filled, and I found myself sailing again 


The yacht, | 


-_ Keep your heads | 
already passed Chippewa. There was such a fear- | cool and hold both those sheets with one turn round | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| way it seemed to me. I still had water under a 
| ont yacht that was fairly boiling along toward 
} the land. But presently I saw by the increasing 
light that we were being carried sideways toward 


four feet high. 

“I called out, ‘Hold on for your lives!’ and 
twisting the yacht before the wind, rushed her 
head-on to the ledge. Perhaps our speed saved us. 
She took the plunge head first, burying into black 
water to the mast, and then coming up like a duck, 
although without her bowsprit, which had snapped 
off. 

“I immediately put her again on her course, 
thanking my stars that, the boom being broken, she 
| did not broach to after losing her head-sail. She 
| seemed to go just as fast under this canvas as 


| before, in spite of towing the wreckage at the | 


| bows, for the wind was something terrific. 
“Suddenly, instead of heaving through shallow 
rapids I found myself in calm and apparently 
rather slack water, and I guessed where I was. 
“The head of Goat Island is broad, and for a 
long way up-stream it backs the water, which there 
hesitates and almost halts as it seems to choose on 
which side of the island it will flow. I had often 
watched this smooth strip of water while basking 






on the rocks 
of the island; 
and I now had 
just a moment in 
which to accept 
the chance. 
“Beyond me, 


lights, lay the 


white, foaming 
water of the worst 
kind of rapids, 


and as I put the 
helm hard up and 
held it with my 
foot I yelled to 
Bill, who was 
standing beside 
me, to slack the 
main-sheet. 

“*What! You 
aint goin’ to run 
straight for the 
Falls, are ye?’ 

“There was no 
time to parley. I 
threw my weight 
against him. As 
he fell he let go 
the sheet, and the 
sail ran out just in time to save the yacht from 
sailing down into the American rapids. 

“It seemed that all the storms of the sky were 
concentrating in my one broken sail as I drove 
along the calm streak with terrible rapids—all 
gullies, holes and rocks—roaring and shrieking on 
each side of me. 

“IT could see the trees on Goat Island outlined 
against the illuminated clouds of vapor on each 
side of it, and I wanted all the wind that heaven 
could give me to drive the yacht so hard up on the 
sand, or so impale her on a rock that she would 
remain there and not float off with the next chance 
| surge 

“I got what I prayed for. A gust came into the 

sail which I thought would carry away the mast, 

and in another moment the rushed 
aground with such speed that she was lifted up 
clear away from her floating bearings. 

“T sprang forward and lowered the mainsail and 
| set four men to unreeve the peak and throat 
halyards. They obeyed like children. They had 
been panic-stricken. 

“T made one man stand in the shallow water so 
that he could tell if the yacht moved. Then I 
knotted the ends of the different halyards and the 
main-sheet together, slipped into my shirt and coat, 
took my guns and the cabin lantern and then 
addressed the smugglers. . 

“*‘Now, men' Who’s for shore?’ 

“We'll see what you do first,’ they answered. 

“They seemed as dazed as if they had been 
smoking their opium. As I fastened the line to my 
body, close up under the armpits, I said: 

“‘Now if you see this light go out, as I walk 
ashore, or if you feel my weight tugging on the 
line, haul in hard. Afterward, when you see the 
light being swung in a half-circle like this, at 
arm’s-length, come ashore along the line at once. 
Don’t think of saving your opium till morning.’ 

“At this, they grinned. ‘Why, the ribs of this 
yacht will be here for twenty years—the way ye 
drove her ashore.’ 

“*‘Men! The waters here cannot be trusted for 


1 waited, signalling. 


Nameless 


ful ‘send’ and rush to the seas which rode along on | the cleats so as to haul in or slack out, as I say. | an instant. Surges of wave come in when you 


the current that at times I was almost convinced 
that we were already in the rapids. 
“I had to haul off the shore a little to escape 


And recollect, do what I say without question.’ 
“You may think there was hardly one chance ina 
thousand of our being saved, but that was not the 


| least expect them. They are rolled in from the 
| great breakers farther out, and I have often seen 
the water here rise four or five feet in a minute. 


a place where the water fell over a ledge perhaps | 
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Now, I have brought you, chiefly by good luck, 
through waters that no man ever entered and 
lived, and I beg you to take my advice and come 
ashore till morning.’ 

“T said all | could in two minutes, for I was wild 
to get off the yacht 
and a half, or three, feet of water and walked 
carefully to the island, about two hundred feet off 
where I climbed the rocks and belayed my 
the line to a tree. 
long time and waited 

“I could see that they had lighted another lantern 
and were walking up and down from the cabin. 


I then dropped over into two 


end of 
Then I swung the lantern for a 


“I waited, continually signalling, for an hour, 
and then decided to wade out near enough to 
implore them to come ashore. This I hated to do; 
for after living six years near the Falls I have an 
absolute dread of the waters. But when I had 
proceeded about fifty feet from shore, walking 


| knee-deep, I perceived that the water was gently 


toward the shore | 


rising on my body. 

“Tt gave me a scare and I plunged back along the 
line. Before I reached the shore a depth of nearly 
four feet of water had to be passed through, and 
as I climbed the rocks I felt the line jerked from 
my hand. 

“I knew at once what had happened. The yacht 
had been floated off in the quiet swell that had tried 
to liftme away. There she was, tearing along and 
being flung high in the leaping water, with the 
gale still after her and the foresail, which had not 
been lowered, flogging the air in front of her. 

“By the electric glare and the glimmer of ber 
lantern I could see the men clinging to the boom- 
to anything—and the decks piled with packages of 
that dreadful opium, which they had taken out to 
bring ashore during the night. The line tied to the 
tree beside me snapped like a thread as they passed 
out of sight; and then a terror came upon me and 
my knees refused to support me. 

“T was safe; but I seemed to be suffering with 
the men I had worked with 
and saw, or thought I saw, all that happened: saw 
their mast whipped out at the bridge; saw the boat 
diving and flinging past the brilliant lights; heard 
the men screaming for help as they swept to the 
brink, and then — 

“When I 
myself lying on the rocks, so unnerved that | 
dared not look at the slack line hanging to the tree 
With a feeling of horror in me at the touch of it, | 
jerked the lantern into the waters that I loathed 
and dreaded. 

“There was a sort of speechless terror and 
trembling in me; and if I had been committing 
murder I could not have more stealthily sneaked 
past the bridge-keeper as he dozed in his chair. 

“On the Canadian side, to which I crossed at 
once, I pawned my guns and telegraphed for more 
money to take me home; for I desired no more 
holidays, and felt that hard work alone would 
remove the shock, or whatever it was, that had 
come to me. 

“If you read the papers of the date I mention 
you will see all about the Chinese opium wrappers 
and the pieces of the yacht being found in the 
whirlpool 

“But I cannot talk any more about it. This is 
the first time I have spoken of it to any one. It 
makes me tremble and feel sick. And 1 often 
think that my nerve for yachting is gone forever.” 


I Jay on the rocks 


recovered consciousness 1 found 


STINSON JARVIS. 
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“CHAMELEON” LIZARDS. 


In the winter of 1893-4 there arose in the cities of 
the Northern States a sudden fashion for wearing 
or keeping the little glittering Southern lizards of 
the species known to naturalists as Anolis princi- 
palis, but commonly called in the South, and not 
without some propriety, chameleons. It is true 
that these little creatures do not belong to the same 
genus as the real chameleon, which is a native of 
Asia or Africa, and is sometimes found naturalized 
in southern Europe. 

The true chameleon’s body is raised high on his 
strong legs, and he differs from al! other lizards in 
having his toes divided into opposable groups like 
a parrot’s foot. His neck and tail are thick, and 
he clings to the branches of trees with his tail. Our 
Southern Anolis is much smaller, and in every way 
different except in one way, and that is its ability 
to change its color. 

It is this accomplishment which makes the people 
call ita “chameleon.” It will mimic natural colors 
very completely, changing in a short time from a 
dark and rich bronze to a glittering emerald. On 
a palmetto leaf, watching for insects, it is almost 
invisible. 

In any of the great Southern parks or cemeteries 
these lizards are a beautiful sight. In their appear 
ance and movements they are not at all repulsive. 
In the cemeteries they take refuge in the crevices 






to a 


On Exhibition 


of old tombs, and come out in the very heat of the 
day, in a very lively and eager frame of mind, 
when most creatures are going in out of the heat, 
to feast upon the insects which abound at that hour. 

The chameleons consume so many noxious insects 
that they are truly regarded by the Southern people 


as very useful; and many people were deeply- 


concerned when, during the prevalence of the 
foolish fashion for these creatures in the North, 
boys and men swarmed into the cemeteries and 
parks at Tampa, Mobile and other gulf cities, and 
pounced down upon the poor little lizards, carrying 
them off in great numbers. 

The Anolis has one characteristic which makes 
him rather easy to catch. When he sees an enemy 
approaching he darts into a hiding-place, but he 
never seems to consider it necessary to pull his tail 
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in after him, and is readily caught by that | 

appendage. As he is perfectly harmless, his , 

pursuers do not hesitate to catch and hold him in | 
their hands. 

Shipped to the North, the lizards captured in 

the raid to which I have referred were exposed | 

for sale in jewellers’ 

and other dealers’ 

windows, anchored | 

- to pins thrust into | 

boards, with little 

gold or gilt chains 






= fastened about their | 
€. necks. Many | 
’ 
Po 
pe: ‘” 





women and girls 
actually wore them 
in their hair, or fastened 
to their gowns. Many 

other people bought 

them to keep among 
flowering plants. 

But it presently became : 
apparent that, though some of the 
captive lizards lived in health and 
apparent happiness, in conservatories and other | 
well- warmed places, where they were given | 
enough to eat, the most of them languished and 
died as a result of new conditions unfavorable to 
their existence. 

It was very difficult to find food for them. It is | 
a mistake to suppose that these lizards, like the 
‘shorned toads” of California, will go a long time | 
without food. After three or four days without 
their natural sustenance the Tampa and ,Mobile | 
lizards began to eat off each others’ tails, and | 
some of them died of starvation. Many others | 
were killed by cold. 

So the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals began to interfere, very properly. The 
exposure and sale of lizards was completely 
stopped in several cities of the North. The traffic 
was suddenly at an end, and the harmless little 
creatures were no longer disturbed in the Southern 
cemeteries—except by their old enemies, the cats, 
which are so fond of them that they will leave 
even fish to catch and eat a lizard. 

But there are many ‘chameleons’ of this 
species who live on happily in Northern conserva- 
tories, or for that matter, all over private houses 
where plants, but no cats, are kept. 

One of these favorably situated lizards with 
which I am well acquainted will do as an example 
of his kind. He is a beautiful little creature ; his | 
body is about three inches long and his tail about | 
three and a half. His belly is white, and his | 
back, generally speaking, is of a pale emerald | 
green. | 

Most of his life he spends in the window | 
among the plants, but occasionally he disappears 
in some unknown nook of the house, for hours. 

He catches what insects he can find, and | 
is fed others. He particularly likes chocolate | 
creams, and appears to thrive on them. He/| 
comes running when whistled to, crawls readily 
upon the palm of the hand of any one who will 
caress him, and when he reaches this position holds 
up his head to have the under side of his chin 
scratched—an indulgence of which he is exceed- 
ingly fond. 

He is, indeed, always eager to be stroked and 
petted in any way, and nestles very lovingly | 
against his mistress’s cheek. | 

He is quite evidently affectionate and perfectly | 
harmless. He shows no “temper” or viciousness 
under any circumstances. Placed on the dining- | 
table at meals, he will go from plate to plate— | 
moving about them merely, without disturbing | 
them—waiting patiently to be given crumbs. 

If a finger is thrust into his somewhat ample | 
mouth, he will hold playfully to it, and may | 
even be lifted and carried about in this way; but | 
there is nothing like a bite in the gentle grip | 
which he takes. 

The owner of the little lizard declares that he | 
has more virtues and fewer failings—since he | 
seems to be entirely without failings—than any 
other pet that she ever possessed. 

In coloring, these lizards are certainly among 







basks on a large green leaf in the sunlight, he 
often has a most exquisite emerald hue; but if a 
cloud passes before the sun, his bright color will 
fade almost entirely away. This seems to show 
that the chameleon’s bright colors are in a great 
measure the result of reflections from his irides- 
cent little scales. 

These points on his surface tend to reflect in turn 
the colors which are reflected upon him from 
objects upon which he lies, such as foliage, the 
brown bark of trees, a white wall, etc. It is not 
known that the chameleon himself has any con- 
scious power to change his own color to that of 
the object on which he lies. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly plain that these 
lizards, like the genuine chameleons, have a great 
deal of strong and variable color in their skins, 
independent of reflection. Several of them 
together upon the same surface, which is of a 

uniform and neutral color, will 
sometimes show as many tints 
as there are lizards. 

Our Southern lizards will 
stand the North- 
ern indoor cli- 
mate if properly 
taken care of, 

whereas the gen- 
uine chameleon 


of Africa or Asia soon languishes and dies, 
even under protection, in a cold climate. If it 
becomes quite chilly the Anolis will stiffen up 
and grow torpid, but with kindly warmth will 
become lively once more. 

However, the keeping of them in the North 


cannot be recommended. They are far from their | 


native conditions, and many languish and die 


even with the best of care. 
EpWARD MILVAIN. 
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A GARDEN. 
Throughout the long enchanted summer hours, 
In treasuries of honey-wealth untold, 
Here in their bright metropolis of flowers 
The banker bees are busy with their gold. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


——____<- 9-2 


FRENCH GOVERNMENTS. 
Late in the month of May the cabinet of M. 


chamber, and resigned office. After experiencing 
some difficulty in finding any one to undertake 
the formation of a new ministry, President Carnot 
persuaded M. Dupuy to become prime minister; 
and he soon succeeded in constituting a new 
cabinet. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt explaining 
the reasons for the defeat of M. Casimir-Perier, 
nor even the question on which the adverse vote 
was given. All observers of the incident are 
agreed that the prime minister might have averted 
the defeat if he had chosen to do so; and that he 
showed plainly by his course that he desired the 
overthrow of his ministry. 

The spectacle of one government after another 
falling before a chance majority composed of the 
odds and ends of political groups in the French 
chamber has now been presented to the world 
with irregular frequency for more than twenty 
years. The average life of a ministry during that 
time has been about eight months. 

Yet although the world has seen these rapid 
changes taking place without endangering the 
republic, people who watch the political events of 


other countries seem to have been as greatly | 


astonished by the latest ministerial crisis as they 
were by the first one. A very simple fact will 
explain what appears at first to be a deep mystery : 
the French people are not English! 

France has a system partly, but not wholly, 
borrowed from the English. The ministers -are 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, as in 
Great Britain, but in most other respects the 
systems that prevail on the two sides of the 
Channel are different. The French prime minister 
is not the chief of the ruling party; he is not, as 
the British premier virtually is, the autocratic 
dictator of the policy of the ministry ; the ministry 
itself is not all of one party; and neither the 
premier, nor the ministry as a whole, commands 
and governs a well-disciplined party. 

When a British government is defeated, the 


Through it all no one in France thinks that the 
country is in any danger. Many foreigners who do 
not sufficiently study the case are more appre- 
hensive than are Frenchmen themselves. All is 
explained by the fact that the government is 
composed of new persons, but the policy is not 
greatly changed. It is merely as if France chose 
to put off an old necktie and wear one which, at 
the moment, seems more becoming. 

Englishmen find it extremely difficult to under- 
stand variations, particularly such a radical 
variation as this, upon her practice. And Amer- 
icans, who get the most of their foreign politics at 
second hand from London, seem equally to have 
been puzzled. 

Just at present every prominent Frenchman is 
hoping that some stroke of fortune will elevate 
him to the presidency upon the expiration of M. 


manceuvring for it. 
It is an excellent illustration of the difference 
between English and French government that if 





Lord Rosebery were to be defeated, his party 

would probably be excluded from office for 
| several years; but that the defeat of M. Casimir- 
Perier is thought to have improved his chance for 
| the presidency. 


| —_—— <@- 


THE FATHER OF WATERS. 


Still forever and forever rolls the restless river on, 
Slumbering oft but ceasing never while the circling 


centuries run. 
In his palm the lakelet lingers, in his hair the brooklets 


Grasped within his thousand fingers lies a continent 
fair and wide— 


Yea, a mighty empire swarming with its millions like | 


e bees, 
Delving, drudging, striving, storming, all their lives, 
for golden ease. 


Little Falls (Minn.) Transcript. —H. L. Gordon. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


| The United States Senate has lately taken notice | 


|of charges freely made in the newspapers that 
| some of its members had been influenced by other 
than public considerations in their action on the 
tariff bill. Some of these charges were very 
/explicit. They included statements that votes 
| had been gained by past contributions to party 
campaign funds, and that senators, while consid- 
ering the tariff on articles manufactured by 
| certain corporations, had speculated in the market, 
in the shares of such corporations. It was stated, 
moreover, that actual money bribes had been 
offered .to senators in order to influence their 
| votes, but refused by them. 

| take official notice of such newspaper charges. 
Indeed, when the charges are explicit, the good 
name of Congress requires an investigation. 
There have been many such investigations in the 
past. Three of the most famous of these inquiries 
| are worth recalling. 

| he first of these three, though by no means 
| the first in the history of Congress, was in 1857. 





| Casimir-Perier met with a defeat in the French | The Washington correspondent of the New York | 
| Times had stated in his paper that a combination | 
of representatives existed who would pass or | 


| defeat any special laws according as they were 
paid for it. 


| A committee was appointed, which reported its | 


| belief in several cases of Congressional corruption. 
| But its actual resolutions hardly touched the 
| general charge. It declared that three members 
| of the House of Representatives had received 
| money to pass a bill for buying from its compiler, 
|at the public expense, a book on public lands. 
| The committee recommended the expulsion of all 
| three members. Two resigned before the resolu- 
| tions could be passed, though their guilt was 
declared by Congress ; the third was voted innocent 


| by the House. The newspaper correspondent was | 
| 


| expelled from the privileges of Congress. 
In 1860 the famous ‘“‘Covode committee’ was 
| appointed, as a result of charges that President 


Buchanan and other public officers had corruptly 


| endeavored to influence corruptly the votes of 
| Congressmen on the question of the constitution 
with which Kansas should be admitted as a state. 

This committee’s appointment was partly a 
result of the intense partisan bitterness of the 
time. The discussion of its reports in the House 
of Representatives was marked by abusive retorts 
from the opposing debaters. The committee 
found proof of some corrupt “lobbying.” 

Some members of Congress testified that the 
executive had tried to influence them in the 
Kansas matter. After several months of inquiry, 
two partisan reports were submitted ; the majority 


session the President sent in a protest against 


| never taken up again by Congress. 
The still more celebrated ‘Credit Mobilier’’ 





started in the newspapers, which affirmed that a 


the most wonderful of creatures. Their varying | leader of the opposite party is called on to form a| member of the House of Representatives had 


tints are undoubtedly produced in the same way 
in which those of the true chameleon are supposed 
to be produced—namely, by means of the over- 
lapping of little scales or layers of skin in which 





Carnot’s term in December next. Every politician | 
who thinks he has a chance for that place is | 


| It is nothing new for a House of Congress to | 


|influenced a Pennsylvania election, and had | 


against the President. But on the last day of the | 


the whole proceeding. The exciting presidential | 
election of 1860 followed, and the subject was | 


investigation came in 1873. Here, too, the charges | 


of one member who had received some of them 
through his son-in-law. 

How guilty in intention they, or others who 
were mixed up in the scandal, really were, can 
never be known. There is still room for two 
opinions. The House of Representatives was 
merciful. It did not expel even those whom the 
committee declared guilty, but by resolutions 
“absolutely condemned”’ their conduct; and they 
were publicly censured by the Speaker. 

It will be noticed that all three investigations 
fell very far short of proving the facts originally 
| charged. Yet they were useful in so far as they 
| . . . 
discovered anything. No dishonest legislator can 
ever be sure that he will not be the one of whom 
an example will be made, and the influence of 
such a doubt must be wholly good. 





* 
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HE SUCCEEDED. 


A young man who had been born and brought up 
| in a New England country town began to prepare 
| for college, and decided that after his college 
| course he would go to the Pacific states, and begin 

life in the spirit of a pioneer. 

During his two years of preparation for college 
he was the most active member of his own church 

—which was declining in numbers, owing to the 

removal of many families to the city—and of the 
Village Improvement Society, which had become a 
| social feature of the town. Through his efforts the 
| church was repaired and its lawn and churchyard 
| beautified. He marked historic places on the old 
roads, and set up new guide-posts. He secured a 
| drinking-fountain for the public square, gave 
| entertainments in the poorhouse, and set out an 
| orchard on the old home farm. 

An old farmer, with crumbling buildings and 
| sinking walls, met the young man one day under 
the cool village elms, and said to him: 

“They tell me that you are going to college?” 

“1 hope to go.” 

“And then out West?” 

“Yes, that is my purpose.” 

“Then if you are going away to leave us all, 
what makes you take so much interest in these 
affairs of the old town? What you are doin’ will 
| never do you any good, and we’ll all be gone if 
| you should ever come back again.” 

“I think we ought to try to be of some service in 
| the community in which we live,” said the young 
| man. “All places are endeared to us where we 
| have tried to do good. They make pleasant mem- 
| ories. 1 am sure, if I have done anything for the 
| benefit of the old town, I shall not regret it.” 

This young man graduated well and went to the 
Pacific slope. He succeeded in life. With his good 
sense and eager, unselfish spirit it could hardly be 
otherwise. He became mayor of a young city, was 
sent to Congress, and did much for the develop. 
| ment of his own state. It was success organizing 
in his soul that prompted him to secure the fountain 
| for the square in the old, elm-shaded New England 
|town. Seeing what ought to be done, and then 

doing it, is the way that success begins. 

More than this, it is those who think of things 
| outside of their own little lives who are most likely 
| to succeed. Such people make the world better, 
| and impress pleasant memories upon the mind 
that the coming years cannot efface. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DEVICES OF LAWYERS. 


| Lawyers, even eminent ones, have not always 
| disdained the use of tricks in the court-room, or 
devices by which they produced an effect upon the 
jury more telling than words could have done. 

A suit was brought a few years ago by the people 
of a certain quarter of Montreal against a manu- 
facturing company. The vile odors of the chemicals 
used in the works, they alleged, had made; the 
neighborhood untenantable, and seriously lessened 
the value of their property. 

Judge and jury were inclined to turn a deaf ear 
to the complaint. The company was rich and 
powerful, and “an alleged smell,” as their counsel 
declared, ‘was too intangible a grievance to grasp.” 

One of the opposing counsel was seen to go out 
and not long after returned with two glass retorts. 

“Here,” he said in the course of his plea for his 
| clients, “are the offending subjects of our conten- 
| tion.” He passed them to the judge and then to the 
| jury, who smelled them and smilingly declared 
| them pure and odorless. 

“But,” said the counsel, “the company mixes 
them!” He suddenly poured the contents of one of 
the retorts into the other, and the nauseous fumes 
of hydro-sulphuric acid or sulphuretted hydrogen 
filled the air. Judge, jury and spectators choked 
for breath. It was necessary to adjourn court 
until the next day, when heavy damages were at 
once awarded to the plaintiffs. 

In a murder trial before a Western court, the 
prisoner was able to account for the whole of his 
time except five minutes on the evening when the 
crime was committed. His counsel argued that it 
was impossible for him to have killed the man 
under the circumstances in so brief a period, and 
on that plea largely based his defence, the other 
testimony being strongly against his client. 

When the prosecuting attorney replied, he said, 
“How long atime really is five minutes? Let us 
see. Will his honor command absolute silence, in 
the court-room, for that space?” 
| The judge graciously complied. There was a 
| Clock on the wall. Every eye in the court-room 
was fixed upon it as the pendulum ticked off the 
| seconds. There was breathless silence. 
| We all know how time which is waited for creeps 
| and halts and at last does not seem to move at all. 








new cabinet. The change is a radical one, and | procured the votes of his fellow-members on a} The keen-witted counsel waited until the tired 


is a serious matter. 


Union Pacific railroad bill by selling to them, at 


| audience gave a sigh of relief at the close of the 


In France a new ministry is made up of mem-|a nominal price, which he did not collect from | Period, and then asked quietly : 


bers of the same groups as constituted the old 


| them, the stock of a company interested in the 


there are pigments of different colors, and which | ministry, and in about the same proportions. | bill. 


the lizard is able to move in such a way that the 


The President of the Council, as the prime minis- 


The investigating committee reported that some 


scales or layers are presented varyingly to the | ter is entitled, may exchange places with a of the facts alleged were true. They recommended 
light. | subordinate, and next month they may exchange the expulsion of the Congressman who had | cies to use, as it is not impossible to spoil them 


When the little tame lizard of my acquaintance | 


back again. 


| disposed of the shares to his fellow-members, and 


| “Could he not have struck one fatal blow in all of 
| that time?” 
| The prisoner was found guilty, and as it was 
proved afterward, justly. 
Dramatic effects, however, are hazardous agen- 


| by an anti-climax—as a member of the English 
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Parliament found when at the close of a fiery 
adjuration to the government to declave war, he 
cried out, ‘“Unsheath the sword!” and drawing 
a dagger threw it on the floor. 

“Ah!” coolly said an opponent. “There is the | 
knife, but where is the fork?” 

A shout of laughter was the result. 


*» 
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TWO STUPID BOYS. 

Dean Stanley once said to a little boy, “If I tell 
you I was born in the second half of 1815, can you 
tell me why I am called Arthur?” The name of 
the hero of Waterloo was then on all men’s lips. 

When nine years of age Arthur was sent to a 
preparatory school. He was bright and clever, but 
he could not learn arithmetic. 

Doctor Boyd writes in Longman’s Magazine that 
the master of the school, Mr. Rawson, declared 
that Arthur was the stupidest boy at figures who 
ever came under his care, save only one, who was 
yet more hopeless, and was unable to grasp simple 
addition and multiplication. 

Stanley remained unchanged to the end.. At 
Rugby he rose like a rocket to every kind of 
eminence, except that of doing “sums.” In due 
time he took a first-class at Oxford, where the 
classics and Aristotle’s Ethics were the books in 
which a student for honors must be proficient. He 
would not have done as well at Cambridge, whose 
Senior Wrangler must be an accomplished mathe- | 
matician. 

On the contrary, that other stupid boy, “more | th 
hopeless” than Stanley, developed a phenomenal | 
mastery of arithmetic. He became the great 
finance minister of after years, William E. Glad. 
stone, who could make a budget speech of three 
hours’ length, and full of figures, which so inter- 
ested the members of the House of Commons that 
they filled the hall, standing and sitting till midnight. 

The story has two morals. One is that a boy 
may be stupid in one study and bright in all the | 
remaining studies. The other moral is, and it is 
most important, that a boy may overcome by hard 
study his natural repugnance to a certain study, | 
and even become an eminent master of it. 


——_+--e————__— 


TAME-SPIRITED AMERICANS. 


No doubt every boy who has the spirit of liberty | 
in him has said to himself, on reading the story of 
Caligula or of Nero, “What fools the Romans were 
to put up with the cruelties and follies of their 
emperors! Why didn’t they rise in rebellion and 
turn out such monsters?” | 

Truly they did display an astonishing amount of 
patience. 

But if any of the boys who grow sarcastic over 
the meekness of the old Romans live in one of our 
largest cities, let them ask their fathers what kind 
of men fill the city offices. 

Who are thealdermen? Liquor-dealers, perhaps; 
or prize-fighters or gamblers or loafers. 

The heads of departments are selected from the 
ward and district bosses, whose only trade is 
politics, and who never earn anything unless it is 
by cheating at elections—and that is paid for by 
the city. 

Why do not the people turn them out? Because 
they are the slaves of party, as much as the Romans 
were the slaves of Nero. Their rulers do not 
murder them, nor command them to commit suicide, 
as the emperors did; but they rob their subjects 
openly. 

Yet there is not spirit enough in the American 
people to tear off the party fetters and unite to 
form a purely municipal party, independent of | 
national politics, to put good men in office and 
keep them there. | 

Until they can do that let them not sneer at the 
chicken-heartedness of the people of Rome in the 
first century. 


——_—_7 9 
AN HONOR WITHHELD. } 


The great vearly military manwuvres in the 
countries of Europe give rise to an annual harvest 
of anecdotes. One which was told of the young 
German kaiser was widely circulated last year. 

While reviewing the troops at Strassburg he was 
struck by the martial bearing of a veteran. He 
noticed with surprise that the medal commemora- 
tive of service in the Franco-Prussian War was 
absent from his breast, and that he wore only what 
appeared to be a carnation in his buttonhole. The 
kaiser had the soldier summoned and interrogated 
him: 

“Where and with whom did you serve?” 

“With the Emperor Napoleon,” was the calm 
reply. 

The kaiser was disconcerted for a moment. He 
looked at the carnation and recognized the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor; then he recovered himself. | 

“Ah,” he said, smiling, “that is the one decoration | 
I have thus far been unable to obtain.” 

Here is another story, quite too full of human 
nature to admit a doubt of its authenticity. 

The mayor of a small Italian commune had to 
receive the king of Italy, who, with his accustomed 
kindliness, pressed his hand like an old friend. 
Totally overcome with pride and emotion at this 
honor, the poor man lost not only his head but his 
tongue altogether, and stammeringly exclaimed : 

“Now that I have seen your majesty you can die 
content.” 


oo —_—___ 
HER BREATH STOPPED. 


The cause of woman suffrage has made rapid 
advances in late years, and the idea of women | 
performing public duties, if not everywhere 
approved, has ceased to be shocking. Neverthe- 
less the movement is of such recent date, and the 
prejudice which formerly existed was so bitter and 
80 widespread, that it is somewhat surprising to 
find civic services rendered by women in the 
remote past, by special invitation of the authorities. 

Such instances have occurred, however, and a 
case of women doing jury duty is recorded in the 
annals of old Newbury more than two hundred 
years ago. A certain Elizabeth Hunt of that town, 
having in 1693 died under mysterious circumstances, 
and ramors of foul play being circulated, it Was | 


deemed wise to have an investigation, and a jury 
of twelve women was empanelled, who viewed the 
remains, and after due deliberation returned the 
following verdict—doubtless correct, with the 
exception of the spelling: 

“We judge according to our besé light and con- 
tients, that the death of said Elizabeth was not by 
any violens or wrong dun to her by any parson or 
thing, but by some soden stoping of her breath.” 

The common habit at that time of pronouncing er | 
after the British fashion—as clark for clerk, Darby 
for Derby—no doubt prevented “any parson” of | 
the place, all of whom were pious and excellent 
gentlemen, from finding a personal innuendo in a 
decision otherwise rather startling. 


| 

We have heard of the language of monkeys, and 
of the language of hens, and of the language of 
crows, and even of ants; but it will be a new idea | 
to most people, probably, that fishes have a language 
of their own. An English fisherman, Mr. Basil | 
Field, has been making some investigations which 
lead him to suppose that fishes have some way of 
communicating a notion of their experiences to 
other fishes. 


HOW DO THEY TELL? 


Mr. Field carried on his experiments, which he 
has described in an article in the a ae at 
Review, in the fish-ponds of Mr. Andrew, at Guile 
ford, England. Those ponds are full of trout, 
which, at the time when Mr. Field first visited 
them, were so little accustomed to being troubled 
that when he threw a baited hook into the water all 

he trout in sight—a great number—rushed eagerly 

upon it. 

He caught one, and removing it from the hook, 
threw it back into the pond. Then he put in a 
freshly baited hook. ‘T'wo or three trout only came | 
after it. } 

One of these he caught, and threw it back into 
the water. Again he resumed his fishing with a 
mots baited hook, and this time, although the 
long was swarming with fish, it was only after a 

time that he lured another trout to his bait. 
after a little further time it was entirely 
he »0ssible to catch a trout in this pond. 
owever, by experimenting in another pond 
equally well stocked, and not throwing back any 
fish, Mr. Field found that he could catch trout as 
long as hechose. The fish did not seem to under- 
stand that the removal of one of their number by 
this ———_ means meant danger to them, but 
came continually to the bait. 

If, Mr. Field reasons, itis only when the captured 
fish, released, goes back and mingles with his 
fellows that the dangeris learned, and then is 
| learned instantly, it must follow that the released 
fish has some means of making the others under- 
stand the perils of the hook. This, whatever it is, 
may be called a “language.” 


TRAINING TO SPEAK. 

Bishop Wilberforce was noted for the variety of 
his speeches and sermons, even when they all 
treated of the same subject. His addresses at 
contirmations and at missionary meetings were 
remarkable for their rariations on the same themes. 
A friend who had heard him speak, day after day 
for several weeks, in behalf of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, expressed his surprise 
that he could treat the same subject in such a 
variety of ways. The eloquent preacher replied: 





“I owe my facility mainly to my father. He | 
took pains to form in me the habit of speaking. He 
would see to it that | thoroughly acquainted myself 
with a given subject, and then require me to speak 
on it, without notes, and trusting to the inspiration | 
of the moment for suitable words. This practice | 
strengthened my memory and cultivated the power 
of mentally arranging and dividing a subject.’ 

The Earl of Chatham trained his son, William 
Pitt, in a similar way. Pitt was the familiar friend 
of William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, and | 
the father of the bishop. Doubtless he learned | 
from Pitt this method of cultivating the faculty of 
thinking and speaking on one’s legs. 


THE ONLY PHRASE HE KNEW. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, the last of the hereditary 
sheriffs of Galloway, had a strong prejudice 
against the French, and though often thrown into 
the society of Frenchmen, plumed himself on his 
ignorance of their language. Once, while journey- 
ing to Edinburgh, Sir Andrew halted over Sunday 
at his daughter’s house, and attended the parish 
church. 


The minister, having given out his text from the 
Old Testament, disputed the correctness of the 
authorized translation. In enforcing his opinion 
he quoted the text in the Hebrew original, and the 
words sounded to Sir Andrew’s ear as the French 
salutation, ‘Comment vous portez-vous ?” 

The sheriff writhed in his seat, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that his daughter kept him | 
from speaking out his feelings. But as soon as the 
benediction had been pronounced, Sir Andrew’. 
wrath exploded. To the amusement of the congre 
gation he roared out: 

“The scoundrel! Yet I might ha’ forgi’en him 
had he not used the only French words | ever 
knew!” 


HIGH ART. 


The shell meeting-houses of our grandmothers, 
and the sculpture in butter of the present day, are 
not the only examples of efforts to produce some 
thing semi-artistic out of poor material when 
better material lay close at hand. 


There was such a demand for Voltaire’s portraits 
that one ingenious artist, Huber by name, made an 
excellent living for a time by executing these 
likenesses in various ways. 

He acquired such facility through constant 
practice, in forming the famous writer’. features, 
that he could not only cut most striking likenesses 
of him out of paper, with scissors held behind his 
back, but could and did mold tiny busts of him out 
of a bit of bread, in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

Not satisfied with this, he at last used to make his 
dog manufacture what were pronounced most 
excellent profiles, by making the animal bite off 
the edge of a biscuit which he held to him in three 
or four different positions. 


WHAT COULD DO IT. 
To wound a man’s pride has often been found to | 
be the most dangerous thing one can do. 


| 
| 
The footing of the greater part of humanity te| 
represented by the reply of a Gascon officer to 
Charles VII., who asked if anything could detach 
him from the king’s service. 

“No, sire—not even the offer of three kingdoms 
like yours; but, yes, sire—one single affront.’ 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
* Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” (Adv. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 
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LIGHTEST WEIGHT BICYCLES IN THE WORLD. | 


We offerastanch 22-Ib. Light Roadste r. Many othernew 
ideas. Result of seven years’ experimenting. Write for 
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prominent World’s Fair 
officials, recommending “Crown” Pianos. Sent free. 
GEO, P. BENT, Mfr., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Bicycle Truths. 

It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
thecertain », quality of which there 
can be no bas doubt, that American 

skill and enter- 

prise have carried 

bicycle design 

and construction 

far ahead of that 

of any country on 
the globe, and that 


Columbias, 


the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating as the standard bicycles of the 
world, In every essential bicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 
proached. 








POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling ,soft 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 











A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
ular price. It excels any 2-cent 
Soap on the market. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


Send 12 centa in stamps for full- 
sree cake for trial. 
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Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Who contemplate going away for the summer to escape the disease 
put themselves to just so much unnecessary expense. 


These men stayed at home and took our treatment: 


FARIBAULT, MINN., Dec, 20, 1898, 
P. HAROLD HAYEs, M. D. 

Dear Doctor: —In response to your letter of inquiry 
after my health, Lam happy to be able to report to you 
that Lam well and have been well all chrome the year 
of grace, 18%, just about closing. 

I have your last box of ~~ ie on hand, but un- 
touched. 1 have gone through the first August and 
September months in thirty years without a sneeze or a 
wheeze. F. A. BERRY. 


ROSLINDALE, BostTox, MaAss., Dec, 18, 1898. 
P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D. 

Dear Sir: —Referring to yours of the oth” 5 pleased 
to say that since taking your tre atment in 1 T have 
not been troubled with Hay-Fever in the Ly degree. 

For a period of about ten 8 previous to 1887 I was 
troubled with the above disease, it coming on at the 
usual time and lasting until frost came, but after tak 
ing six weeks’ treatment, | can truthfully say that I 
have never had a return of it. . L. WEDGER 





Don’t you think it would be wise for you to stay at home in comfort, save 
the expense of going away, attend to business, take our treatment, and 


Be Cured to 


Particulars free on application to 


Stay Cured? 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 









ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


large bread perfectly. 


It is the highest in leavening power, will keep 
its full strength until used, and renders all quickly 
raised food more delicious and wholesome. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, Commissioner of Health of 
New York, says that “Roya.” 
powder; the only baking powder that will raise 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


“Roya.” ts 
found by anal- 
yses the only 
baking powder in 
the market that 
is chemically 
pure, leaving 
neither acid nor 
alkali in the food. 


is the best baking 
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WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 


11.—GEROME, THE PAINTER. 
By F. A. Bridgman. 


Before leaving America many years ago I was 
acquainted with works of my future professor 
and friend, M. J. L. Géréme, and I came abroad 
with a special purpose to go directly to him, to 
ask the privilege of entering his class and 
pursuing my artistic studies under his guidance 
in the school of the Beaux-Arts. 

Of course I had formed a definite notion of the 
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|his first appearance. The novice, a young lad 
| fresh from the country, had never seen Géréme. 
He was told that the patron was an “awfully 
jolly fellow,” and that the more free he made 
with him the better Géréme would like him. 

A minute description was given of his appear- 
ance and manner; but this description answered 
not to Géréme, but to the author of the joke—a 
fellow-student. Soon this student came in, some- 
what gravely, but waving his hand familiarly, 
greeted the students with a ‘‘Good-morning, my 
good pupils; you look as if you meant work this 
morning !”” 

“Good-morning, patron!’’ the whole atelier 


model this week.”’ 

The pseudo-professor shook hands with the 
first student, congratulated him heartily on his 
progress, patted him on the back and went to 
another with the same joviality. Coming at last 
to the nouveau, he looked at his drawing, and 
gazed at him with astonishment for some moments. 
Then he solemnly remarked, ‘You have genius 
in your eye! Your drawing, although only 





appearance and bearing of the great French 
master, and I found him equally, of course, 
quite unlike the man I had pictured. 

How I made myself understood I cannot 
now tell. I had slight knowledge of any 
other than dictionary French. I quaked in 
my shoes when I touched the bell of his 
studio. ‘Entrez!’ came in a stentorian 
voice from the great unknown within. It 
made me tremble still more. 

Most of the French dialogue which fol- 
lowed was supported by him, it is needless 
to state; but he appeared to think—with a 
tact which 
French with respect to the talk of foreigners 
in their tongue—that I spoke his language 
as well as need be. 

The severity of his outward bearing, which, 
be it understood, is not gruffness, but author- 
itative firmness, required years for me to 
understand—or if I understood, to accustom 
myself to it. At public meetings or on any | 
occasion whatsoever when he has something to 
say, GérOme says it in a most decided manner, 
as if with a firm conviction of the truth of 
his opinion. But his kindness of heart shows 
through his spirited and firm way of conversing 
with pupils. 

With other than pupils, or with pupils when 
“off duty,”’ no one can be more courteous, 
agreeable and, above all, refined. He has often 
said, ‘I do not like to be always the overbearing 
professor; but you must listen to my advice, and 
not stray on the wrong road.”’ 

With firmness in every feature, with a piercing 
eye, with hair now gray, not cut very short, but 
standing straight up, his appearance is so striking 
that he cannot escape notice in a crowd. He 
might be mistaken for a general. 

Always a lover of the theatre, when a young 
man he frequented especially the ‘‘Odéon ;’’ and 
there the “handsome young Géréme,’’ with his 
black hair, was a well-known figure in the 
orchestra stalls. 

His answer to a critic, who was probably better 
known for his cupidity than for the value of his 
art criticisms, has remained a bit of history. 
One evening during a performance at the Odéon, 
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this obsequious journalist solicited a souvenir 
from the brush of the young master, by way of | 
acknowledgment of certain notices in the papers. | 
But Géréme looked at the man fiercely, and only | 
said, “1 never pay the claque.’’ The claque, it 
may be explained, is a band of persons paid to 
applaud a theatrical performance. 

At the school of the Beaux-Arts in Paris, the 
practice of hazing, or playing jokes on new- 
comers, quite surpassed, some years ago, the 
similar practice in our American colleges. The 
singing, yelling and fighting among the students 
were the cause of closing the school for several 
weeks On many occasions. 

But when, amidst all this disorder, the footstep 
of the ‘‘Patron’’ Géréme was heard in the corridor, 
the babel was transformed into a monastery. 
Erect, our professor entered, took off his hat and 
began his corrections. 

His memory is remarkable. ‘‘What have you 
been about for the last six weeks ?’’ he would say, 
as he sat before the easel of the first pupil. 
“Always the same faults! I told you never to 
make the half-tones so dark round the high lights, 
and to avoid these harsh reflections. Let it be 
simpler! Take another sheet of paper and do 
better, or you must return to drawing from 
casts.”’ 

To the next, “You must scrape your palette; 
I make the same remark to you every week.” 
Looking at.the study, he would say, quietly and 
encouragingly, ‘‘Alions, pas mal!’’ (This ‘not 
bad” is, in French, quite a compliment.) ‘You 
are on a good road; there is decided progress.”’ 

To the next—a pupil who had sent a picture to 
the Salon, which was accepted but hung high— 
“You did not change the color of the drapery in 
your Salon picture, as I told you to do two 
months ago.’’” The student made this excuse: “I 
did not know what other color to make it.” 
“Anything but that magenta,’’ was Gérdme’s 
response. Then he kindly described certain 
technical processes, including a means of experi- 
menting with different tones on tracing paper. 
Thus he would proceed from pupil to pupil. 

An amusing practical joke was once played on 


|always preoccupied with new subjects. 





a nouveau, Or new-comer, early in the morning on 
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Where do you hail 
from, young man ?”’ 

“IT come from near 
Vesoul, your native 
town, monsieur, I am 
pleased to say,’ the 
novice confidently an- 
swered. 

“Ah ha, that ac- 
counts for it!’”” With 


a familiar pat on the 
shoulder the spurious 
Géréme asked him 
about his family, how 
long he intended to 
study, and so forth, and 
passed on. Just then 
the real patron arrived on the scene, and there 
was a lull and perfect silence. 

When Géréme heard of the joke he enjoyed it, 
and laughed in good earnest. ‘At least,’ he 
said, ‘that is a farce that must have surpassed 
his anticipations and surprised him by its mild- 
ness.”’ But the next day the nouveau had to pay 
for this amiable reception in yery different coin. 

In his studio Géréme receives at all times 
during working hours, denying himself to few, 
but continues to work as he talks until his model 
rests, which is often. He is a great worker, and 
Several 
pictures are under way on easels; or one may 
find him in a long white blouse before the 
modelling stand, his hands in the clay. 

Ever interested in his work, he will often | 
forego his usual horseback ride at three o’clock in 


G 


answered, jovially; ‘‘yes, we have a stunning | 


indicated by a few lines, is very remarkable. ' 
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way. “Oh,” said he, “we cannot always be 


modelling tool. This is an amusing recreation.” 
give ample time to criticising their work. When 
they are engaged on canvasses which are too 
large for the student to take to Géréme’s studio, 


climb. 

He never tolerates working merely from 
| memory or imagination, and sympathizing with 
| the financial situation of the student who cannot 
afford models, will urge him to get a friend to 





bending over serious canvasses, nor wielding the 


| 


Géréme is always willing to receive pupils and | Murchison boys, finding themselves thus excluded 





he will always find time to go to the pupil’s | against the monopolists. 
dwelling-place, no matter how modest a den it | a boat and fish from that, wherever we pleased, 
may be, nor how many flights of stairs he must | alongshore. 


| pose for him and to organize a studio of some | 


| kind, instead of trying to work in a bedroom. 

He seems to find time for everything and to be 
everywhere, from the solemn assemblies at the 
Institute of France, or the busy Beaux-Arts class, 
or official visits, to giving advice at the Hippo- 
drome, where his valuable aid was solicited to 
organize, two years ago, a great spectacular 
pageant. 

Because he has 


painted so many scenes of 


pasture they would have all the bass-fishing in 
the pond to themselves. 

It was a great piece of selfishness. The 
from what they had regarded as almost their own 
water, went about among all the youngsters in 
the district, advising some kind of retaliation 
We determined to have 


Hitherto there had been no boat on the pond; 
but eleven of us contributed sixty cents apiece 
and hired a local carpenter to build for us a flat- 
bottomed boat, which we hauled to the pond. 
Six of the owners fished from it during one day. 
The craft was then moored at the southeast end of 
the pond. 

A day or two later the new boat was found with 
the bottom battered to pieces by stones or an axe. 
We had little doubt that the Batchelder boys did 
the mischief, but could obtain no direct evidence 
of this. 

Feeling much outraged, our party resolved to 


| stand together and test the legality of the trespass 


blood, Géréme has often erroneously been regarded | 


as a heartless man. 
of painting Cesar, 
the gladiators, 


to horrors, and 
most kind-heart- 
ed. 
What 
him to 


tempts 
witness 


would 


nected with the 
picturesque. 
chief word of 


éréme. 


criticism has always been, “It lacks character, 
and simplicity of line and effect.” 

He is at home at the Théftre Francais, and 
makes uses of his facilities when he needs types 
for his historical works. For instance, when he 
was painting the ‘“‘Eminence Grise’’ he found 
there a choice of types and scrupulously correct 
costumes; and having many friends among the 
prominent actors, found himself in an inspiring 
atmosphere, the result of which, allied to his 
great abilities, was the production of a master- 


the afternoon and remain, chisel in hand, bending | piece. 


over his marble statue sometimes until eleven 
o'clock at night. This has happened quite lately, 
too—in his sixty-ninth year, and after the accom- 
plishment of an enormous and varied work. By 
such late hours he makes up for lost time, for he 
is often absent for an entire day on some special 
duty. 

It is hard to form a conception of the immense | 
work entaited by such a production as Géréme’s | 
‘‘Bellona,’’ which was exhibited in the Salon of | 
1892. This was a life-size statue made of bronze, 
gold, silver and glass; the face, neck, arms, feet | 
and ankles were of ivory. To get the- material | 
together, to limit the size of the portions in ivory 
to the possibilities of the material, to find the | 
right kind of man to help in the execution, to | 
experiment in the tinting of the ivory to imitate | 
flesh—all this meant many fruitless journeys 
about Paris, and delays of all sorts. 

I heard a visitor to his studio a short time since 
say something about discouragement over trouble- 
some undertakings. Géréme answered, ‘Oh, | 
well! I am never discouraged, no matter what | 
happens.” This trait in his character is a} 
stimulus to the student, and an example to all | 
with whom he comes in contact. 

Nor was it necessary for him to make such a | 
declaration. Any observer can soon see that | 
discouragement is not in keeping with the 
character of the man. | 

His house and studio have for years been 
undergoing changes and embellishments, and | 
experiences with troublesome workmen have been | 
manifold; but he has worked with them in| 
decorating his own house and studio. Finding | 
him at work one day regilding birds and | 
ornaments on a Japanese screen, I asked him 
how he could spend his valuable time in that 


More than that, he helped to create that very 
atmosphere at the Frangais, at once historical and 
artistic; and for the fidelity of costume, archi- 
tecture and detail, the management has had 
occasion to look to his erudition. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE FISH-POND. 


Among the boys who went fishing to Loon 
Pond were two brothers, named Alfred and Curtiss 
Batchelder, sons of a farmer who lived three- 
quarters of a mile from the pond, over the hill to 
the southward. For some time we boys had 
regarded this fishing-ground of the Maine village 
near Loon Pond as one belonging by good rights 
to the Murchison boys, since their dead uncle had 
stocked it with black bass. 

The Murchison boys were good fellows, who 
often asked the rest of us to go fishing; but as 
time passed, certain boys encroached without 
invitation on the privilege—particularly the two 
Batchelders, Alfred and Curtiss, who were some- 
what selfish, overbearing fellows. 

They lived a little nearer the pond than the 
Murchisons, or any one else; and during the 
third season that the fishing had been public, 
they conceived a scheme to secure it wholly for 
themselves. About this they went with not a 
little cunning and strategy. 

The only good fishing was on the south shore 
of the pond, opposite a pasture belonging to a 
widow who lived in a distant city. The Batchelder 
boys hired, or pretended they had hired, this 
pasture from the widow. On the strength of this 
trifling tenure they set up trespass notices, forbid- 
ding all persons to enter the pasture on penalty of 
the law. If they could keep the public out of that 


- , bull-fights, and so 


It is true that he is fond | 


forth; but he is) 
for all that ex-| 
tremely sensitive 


notice. The Murchison boys, Ben and Willi, 
by agreement, entered the pasture a few days 
later and fished for several hours. On their way 
home they purposely displayed the bass which 
they had caught to Curtiss and Alfred Batchelder. 

Some words passed, and the Batchelders loudly 
threatened legal proceedings. Willis and Ben 
bade them go ahead, and left them very angry. 


| We learned afterward that they actually consulted 


prosecution followed. 


} 


an arena, is his | into the pasture!’’ said Willis. 
love for ‘grand | dangerous, and Curtiss and Alfred have cut the 
character,’’ move- | alders down all along the shore by the waterside, 
ment, and ofthrill- | so that he can see everybody that goes along 
ing interest con- | there.” 


| 
| 


| 


| 





a lawyer with a view to entering suit for trespass. 
Probably they were advised not to do so; for no 
They hit upon a new 
scheme, however. 

About a wéek later Ben and Willis came around 


bull-fights, as he | to consult with the rest of us, in a state of great 
have fre- | exasperation. 
quented the Rom- | 


‘They've gone and turned their old bull, Duke, 
‘He’s cross and 


The bull was a white-faced Hereford, owned by 


His | the Batchelders, well known to be dangerous. 


A party of us went to the pond to reconnoiter 
the enemy ; and we quickly discovered that to fish 
along the shore where the pasture bordered the 
pond would be a perilous pastime. As soon as 
old Duke saw us within his domain he pawed up 
the turf, roared and came charging savagely 
down to the water. 

Some of the boys attempted to steal quietly 
along the shore and fish unseen; but now that the 
bushes had been cut down, this was no safe 
venture. When once a bull has taken up the 
business of attacking human beings, he enjoys it 
and gives it much attention. Ben was “treed” 
one afternoon not long after for four or five 
hours—to the immense delight of Curtiss and 
Alfred Batchelder, who hooted at. him from the 
top of a hill at a distance. He did not get away 
till after dark. 

Next day he and Willis consulted a lawyer, to 
learn whether the Batchelders could not be legally 
estopped from allowing a dangerous bull to range 
along the pond shore. They were advised that, if 
the pasture were well fenced, with tresspass 
notices conspicuously posted, stating also that a 
bad-tempered bull was inclosed there, a suit to 
restrain them would probably fail. 

We could not deny that the Batchelders had 
placed four trespass notices along the pasture 
fence. Two of these bore the words, ‘‘Cross bull 
in this pasture. Look out for him.’ They had 
really put the bull there and erected the notices 
by advice of a lawyer. 

That was the way the law was commonly 
interpreted in Maine, up to the year 1879. But in 
certain similar cases, tried since that time, 
decisions have been to the effect that a bull known 
to be very dangerous may not be allowed lawfully 
to run free in pasture or field ; and that the owner, 
even if he has previously lined his fences with 
trespass notices, may be held responsible for 
assaults which the beast commits. 

A month or more passed. Duke ranged the 
pond side unrestricted, and on the whole proved 
an efficient guardian of the fishing. The boys 
hated the brute as cordially as Alfred and Curtiss 
boasted his prowess. 

One morning about the first of July there was 
thick fog, with indications of rain. Thinking ita 
good opportunity to elude the bull, another boy 
and I went quietly to the pond with our rods. 
We carried a covered bucket partly full of water, 
containing forty or fifty live ‘shiners’? which we 
had caught with a net in a neighboring brook. 

My companion was a youth about seventeen 
years of age. As he is now a professor in one of 
the largest of our New England universities, and 
possibly might not enjoy. such reminiscences of 
his youthful exploits, I will call him ‘Dod’ 
Barker. 

Under cover of the thick fog we made our way 
cautiously to the best place for fishing. Wading 
out to two of the large, outstanding rocks a little 
way above the mouth of the brook, we began to 
fish. We kept perfectly quiet, and in the course 
of half an hour had pulled out eighteen or twenty 
bass, that weighed from a pound and a half to 
three pounds each. 

Presently the fog lifted so quickly that I could 
see nearly across the pond. I then looked behind 
me and perceived that the pasture was clearly in 
view. There was the bull lying down with two 
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yearlings under a beech-tree, fifteen or twenty 
rods up from the shore. 

“Dod,” said I, in a low tone, ‘‘just look up 
there in the pasture. We had better take our fish 
and get out of here!”’ 

My companion had a bass on his hook and was 
playing it. He barely glanced around, and said, 
“Oh, he looks quiet." 

Our two rocks were not more than fifty or sixty 
feet apart; but low as we spoke, | think the bull 
heard us, for at that moment he stood up and 
began to paw, and caine bellowing down on us at 
atrot. I seized my string of fish, splashed ashore 
and called to Barker to run for it. 

“Don’t run!"’ said Dod. ‘He'll catch you, 
sure.” 

«But we'll be caught up on these rocks,”’ I 
remonstrated. ‘‘Alfred and Curtiss may hear 
the bellowing, too, and come over and chaff us!” 

“] guess we can create some sort of diversion,” 
said Dod, standing still on his rock and looking 
at the bull. 

I hastily took refuge on the rock with him, for 
by this time the bull was at close quarters. The 
rock was a huge isolated boulder, ten or twelve 
feet across. On the outer, or pond side, the water 
was seven or eight feet deep. The rock was three 
or four yards from the shore; we had to wade 
knee-deep to reach it. 

How that bull roared! The brute knew he 
had us. His demonstrations would have been 








the water, was holding on, and with every few 
plunges getting in a blow with the rod. 

They swam out rapidly for fifty or sixty yards. 
The bull then seemed frightened, and stopped 
short. Dod pounded him awhile, and then 
shouted to me to see how easily he could steer 
him; and he really did pull him half-around. 
The animal, however, would swim no more. 

Presently. Dod let go his tail and got astride the 
bull’s back. 

‘‘Hooray!”’ he shouted to me. ‘Don’t you 
want a ride? Swim off, if you do, and go 
bullback with me!” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| There remained no doubt that bulls have 
| memories. Old Duke retained so vivid a recollec- 
tion of Dod that if he saw him coming he would 
retreat to the farthest corner of that pasture and 
stand there, perfectly still, without daring so 
much as to ‘boo’ while his conqueror was in 
sight. 

The boys laughed at the Batchelders so much 
that before September they took Duke out of the 
pasture and pulled down the trespass notices. 
Since then Loon Pond has been a public fishing 
ground. D. D. East. 
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“You had better come ashore,’’ I called back | 


tohim. “He may get you under him.” 


A CHEAP SKIFF. 


‘He can’t do it,”’ replied Dod; ‘‘and he cannot | 


go ashore unless I let him.’’ 

Now that Dod was on his back, the bull was 
compelled to exert himself to keep his head out of 
water. He swam around in a circle. 
headed for the shore Dod would slide off behind, 
seize him by the tail and turn him around. 

I stood on the rock and laughed. They swam 


up and down for five or ten minutes, when the | 
It frightened Dod, | 


bull sank quite suddenly. 
and he struck out for the rock with the rod butt 
in his mouth. i 
rock I saw the bull’s white head rise again. 

Free from his persecutor, old whitehead now 
headed for the shore, and I called out to Dod 
that the bull was up again. He turned, treading 


The Bull forged away like a Side-wheeler. 


amusing under other circumstances. He bawled, 
he pawed, he knelt and gored the bank with his 
thick horns; he came through the water to the 
rock, and putting up his chin on the hither edge 
of it, ogled us longingly. The cuts which we 
gave him with our rods he did not even deign to 
notice. 

He was a prodigiously strong, tough brute, 
with a curly white forehead a foot in breadth. 
The only thing that appeared to disturb his 
equanimity was splashing water in his face. He 
did not care for it enough to retreat, but it made 
him extremely angry. But he could not climb 
upon the rock. We stood on the rock and 
watched him for some minutes. 

“I can swim across to the other shore,’’ Dod 
remarked, looking about. ‘‘What if we take off 
our clothes, pack them on our backs and swim 
over ?”* 

It seemed too long a distance. I did not quite 
like to try it. We took off our clothes, however, 
and letting ourselves down on the outer side of the 
rock, paddled about on that side. The bull 
watched us, rolling his eyes and wrinkling his 
pink nose. We went around the side of the rock 
and spattered him, which made him so furious 
that he advanced his forefeet till the water came 
to his shoulders. 

“I wish we could get him in all over,’’ Dod 
said. 

He urged me to work around from the pond 
side of the rock a little and spatter the bull, while 
he stole round from the north side. His rod was 
an ash one, in three parts, and the butt joint was 
a thick stick. He took that and came quietly 
around from the farther side of the rock, while I 
held on by one hand and splashed water with the 
other. 

The water was over my head there, so quickly 
the bottom shelved off, although I could reach 
forward and almost touch the bull’s nose where 
he stood, menacing me with his horns. His 
white head was so far advanced beside the rock 
that he did not see Dod coming around from the 
other side. 

I kept his attention, and it surprised the beast 
prodigiously when Dod, with a yell, suddenly 
gripped him by the tail from around the rock 
and whacked him with the rod butt. 

He jumped forward, and in a moment was 

swimming out past me; so close, indeed, that I 
was obliged to scramble lively to get back around 
the rock and out of his way. 
_ “Hooray! 1 can steer him now!’’ were the 
first words I heard from Dod, as I clambered 
upon the rock. Then I saw that he was holding 
fast to the bull’s tail with one hand and thrashing 
him with: the rod butt in the other. He could 
actually Steer the brute, now that the animal was 
Swimming; and never shall I forget the spectacle 
as they headed out into the pond! 

_The bull was forging away like a side-wheeler, 
his white forehead and horns carried well up out 
of water; while Dod, with only his head out of 





water, and after watching him a moment struck 
out diagonally and attempted to head the beast 
off. But the bull made for a projecting point 
below the mouth of the brook, which he succeeded 
in reaching. 

When his fore hoofs touched bottom he dragged 
himself heavily out of the pond, and at once 
sought toliedown. He was completely exhausted. 
Dod was close upon him, and dashing out of the 
water seized the distressed brute by the tail again. 

Water was running from the bull’s nostrils, 
and he had no more than enough strength to 
stagger up into the pasture. Dod laid heavy 
blows on his sides, yelling like a wild Indian. 

Up and dowr the pasture they coursed, old 
Duke nearly falling at every step, and anxious 
now only to escape. At last he bellowed pitifully 
and lay down. Blows failed to get him up again. 

Dod left him and came down to the rock for his 
clothes. I had laughed until I could laugh no 
more. 

“I don’t believe he will bother us again,’’ said 
he, as he sat and picked the thistles from his feet. 
“I wish the Batchelders had seen me ride him in 
the pond!"’ 

The Murchison boys were naturally much 
interested in our account of Dod's adventure, and 


they agreed with us that the bull would be yery | 


unlikely to attack Dod. 

Two days afterward seven or eight of us 
approached the pasture fence and shoated. True 
to his nature, old Duke began to bellow and paw, 
and advance toward the fence, apparently as 
belligerent as ever. 

“You didn't scare him to last, I guess,’ Ben 
said. 

‘‘Wait here a minute!’ exclaimed Dod. Going 
back among the bushes, he took off all his 
clothing except his shoes, cut a large, green stick, 


and then suddenly hopped over the fence with a 


loud yell.. Old Duke stopped pawing, looked at 
Dod for an instant, then bawled out suddenly, 
wheeled around, and putting up his tail, ran as if 
a pack of wolves were after him. 

Dod gave chase, and whenever he could come 
up with the beast, or corner him, he struck him, 
yelling all the while. I never saw so heavy an 
animal run so nimbly or display such terror. 

The boys screamed with laughter, some of them 
rolling on the ground in merriment. Still Dod 
went on chasing and flailing the bull round and 
about, up and down the pasture, more than a 
dozen times. At last Alfred Batchelder heard the 
uproar, and came to the top of the hill to see what 
was going on. 


“There’s your brave bull!’’ Ben shouted to | 


him. ‘See him go! You can’t hold the fish- 
pond with him any longer!”’ 

Dod came back to us out of breath, but 
laughing. 


If he} 


Before he had quite reached the | 


No doubt the ingenuity of American boys will, 
as usual, put hundreds of home-made boats into 
| our streams and lakes this summer, but many 
boys will be deterred from building by considera- 
tion of the cost of material and the labor and skill 
| which they think necessary to build a service- 
| able boat. Yet a skiff of the sort commonly used 
on the Potomac and Anacostia rivers may be 
built in three or four days by any handy boy of 
sixteen or eighteen, at an expense for material of 
four dollars or less. 
| Such a skiff is paddled lke a canoe, but is 
more easily constructed and less liable to damage 
than a canvas craft. I will tell how to make one 
which will carry two men or three smaller persons 
with safety. It is of shallow draught and narrow 
beam, well adapted to small streams. 

The tools necessary to its construction are a 
hammer, saws, plane, draw-knife, a brace and 
bit, or gimlet, and a screw-driver. 


lumber-yard or sawmill and hardware store. Its 
cost will vary somewhat with locality, and such 
changes as may seem expedient may be made in 
respect of the lumber; but the following ‘‘bill of 
material"’ will suffice, and the prices are those of 
my locality : 





5 white pine, planed boards, % in. thick, 1 


ft. wide, 16 ft. long . $2.40 
| 3 common siding boards about \ in. thick, 
| 7 in. wide, 14 ft. long ° ° P 36 
1 piece planed white pine plank, 1% in. 
| thick, 6 in. wide and 8 ft. long . . .20 
|2 Ibs. 8 penny, steel, cut nails. 7 « wT 
| 80 1% in. wood-screws. ‘ ° . - 
1 lb. white lead. . ° ° ° ° 10 
llb. putty . ° > ° ° ° ‘ 05 | 
| ¥% Ib. oakum . : ‘ . ° ‘ 05 
1 can ready-mixed paint. : ° ‘ 35 
Total . $3.99 


The sixteen-foot boards should be free from 
cracks and large or loose knots, as four of them 
form the outside of the skiff. If thinner boards 
be used your skiff will be lighter, but must 
then be stiffened by more crosspieces and knees. 


The paint should not be dispensed with, for | 


beside improving the boat's appearance, it fills 
small cracks and prevents decay. 


The material may be had wherever there is a | 


291 
the skiff to hold the sides apart and fasten the 
bottom boards to. 

To make the strips fit in nicely, the ends should 
be cut at such an angle that one side will be an 
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Side ana bottom Boards 





inch shorter than the other. The bottom of the 
crosspiece should also be a trifle shorter than the 
top. 

The sides of the skiff are now standing in V 
shape, but with the help of another person or a 
strong strap and buckle they can be drawn 
together at the other end and held until the screws 
are screwed in. 

While drawing the ends together, brace the 
bottom of the sides apart with the short strips of 
plank placed so as to divide the bottom of the 
skiff into seven spaces. These strips need not be 
fastened yet, because the pressure of the sides will 
probably hold them in place. 

Cut the bow and stern posts off close to the 
lower edges of the side boards, which must be 
planed perfectly flat in order that the bottom 
boards may fit closely. 

After this the crosspieces may be fastened in 
with two screws at each end, taking care that 
each piece is perfectly flush with the side boards 

The shortest pair of crosspieces are to be put 
two feet from the ends, and the others the same 
distance apart, which should leave the bottom 
two feet wide in the middle, outside measurement. 

If the imner edges of the bottom boards are 
planed so that when placed together the joint is 
open like a V, it will hold the calking much 
tighter. 

By laying these boards on the bottom and 
marking around with a pencil they may be easily 
cut in the proper shape, allowing half an inch all 
around to be trimmed off after the bottom has 
been fastened on. 

When the lower edges of the sides have been 
smeared with white lead and a number of screw- 
holes made in each bottom board, these may be 
| fastened on. Each bottom board should be 
| screwed to every crosspiece near the joint in the 
middle of the bottom. 

Distribute the remaining screws around the 
outer edges of the bottom, and complete the work 
with nails so that the bottom shall be fastened to 
the sides every three inches. 

The edges of the bottom boards are now readily 
| trimmed down with plane and drawing-knife. 

With the pieces of board left from the bottom 

the seats may be made. A triangular seat is put 
in each end of the skiff, and one about a foot 
forward of the middle. 

The ends of the seats should rest on small cleats 
| securely nailed three inches below the upper edge 
| of the sides. 

The thin boards are for a false bottom, to lie 
| loose on the crosspieces and keep the paddler’s 
| feet out of any water which may leak or 
slop in. This false 
bottom prevents the 
bottom from being 














strained by walking 
on it. The false bot- 
tom is usually made 
in three pieces for 




















convenience in taking 
out. 

Out of the remain- 
ing pine board the 
paddles are made. A 
double paddle is nine 
and one-half feet long 
and a single one five 
feet. Both have blades 





eighteen inches long 
and six inches wide at 





The first work is to cut from the piece of plank 
two lengths of eighteen inches each, for the bow 
| and stern posts. 
| Then select two of the sixteen-foot boards for 
the sides. Cut them square at the ends and of 

|the same length. Make a mark on the side of 
; one board nine inches from the end, and draw a 
| line from the mark to the corner above. Then 
saw the board off at this angle. 

Draw another line two and three-fourths inches 
from and parallel to the edge you have cut. 
| Next bring the end of the board to a wedge shape 
| by sawing a bevel from this new line to the edge 
on the opposite side. 

Mafk and cut the other ends of the side boards 
| in a similar way, always remembering which side 
is intended for the inside and which edge for the 
| bottom. The inside face is of course the face 
shortened by the bevel cut at each end, and the 
| bottom is that edge of the plank which is eighteen 
inches shorter than the other edge or top. 

After boring eight holes in the ends of the side 
| planks with a bit or a gimlet the size of your 
| screws, you can easily fasten the bow and stern 
| posts to one side and one end of the other side. 
| Before the oblique cuts on the ends of the 

boards are screwed to the posts, the cuts should 
|be smeared with white lead and the screws 
smeared, too. 

Now cut from the remainder of your plank two 


Diagrams showing Method of Building 


theend. The paddle- 
handles may be nicely 
| rounded and the blades made thin and light with 
the plane and draw-knife. 

Now with an old knife or chisel crowd the V 
shaped seam in the bottom nearly full of oakum 
or cotton waste, and cover it with putty. 

Cover the nail and screw heads, go over all the 
seams on the inside and fill any small cracks you 
may find with the remainder of the putty. 

Skiff and paddles may now be painted. Two 
coats should be put on the outside of the skiff. 

When used by only one person the paddler 
generally sits on the middle seat and plies the 
double paddle. 

With two persons the skiff turns best when the 
second person is in the end seat in the longest 
division of the boat. Then the single paddles, 
used on opposite sides, produce the best speed. 

The skiff may be paddled either end first, as 
both are alike. After some practice one person 
can easily propel the skiff with a single paddle. 
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The Paddles. 
These skiffs are used on the tidal marshes in 
| rail-shooting, when they are pushed with a long 
pole forked at the end to prevent its sinking into 





“I'm going to get the old brute solidly afraid strips, two inches wide and thirteen and one-half | the mud. The pusher and the gunner stand, and 
of me!’’ he exclaimed as he drew near. ‘‘When- | long; two more sixteen inches long, and a third | to a novice their position looks very ticklish. 


ever any of you fellows want to go fishing here, 
you get me to go with you.” 


| pair twenty-three inches long. 
| These strips are to be put across the bottom of 


| But such skiffs are, however, quite seaworthy. 
Apert B. FARNHAM. 
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* food and shelter. 
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SONG OF THE BERRY. 


You that have only eaten the berry, 
What do you know of pleasure, I pray ? 
But I—I have climbed where the hours are airy 
The upward length of the windy way, 
And I—I have leaned where the long vines sway 
And swing from the hand that has come to carry 
The very soul of all fruit away 
In the ever-kissed sphere of the first dewberry. 


You that have only eaten the berry, 
Pleasure has pemoe res along the way; 

But I found her out where she could but tarry, 
Where the warmest, rarest and reddest ray 
Of all of the suns that shone in May 

Stole to a shadowy hilltop eyry 

Vas incarnated one new June day 
In the scarlet heart of a late-strawberry. 


You that have ony eaten the berry— 
On that highest hill, where the pines are grey, 
Is a place where pleasure has heart to parry 
Pain for the Jengéh of a long June day ; 
Where the tangling vines make a glad delay 
Till our eyes, and our lips, and our hearts grow merry 
And troubles no more than a vine to sway 
Up out of our reach a red raspberry. 


Envoy. 


You that have only eaten the berry, 
Whatever of earth be yours to-day, 

The hand of the Giver has been but chary, 
And pleasure has passed you along the way. 


FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


A MERRY HEART. 


Cizar day or cloudy day, 
Summer heat or cold, 
A happy heart keeps holiday, 
A merry heart is bold. 
Though the wind of Fortune blow 
Out of wintry skies, 
Face it smiling as you go— 
A merry heart is wise. 





By and by the sun will shine, 


Of returning light. 

God is in His heaven still, 
Though the world denies ; 

And cheery courage waits on will— 
A merry heart is wiser 


Over rugged things we climb 
our best estate ; 

We shall stumble many a time, 
But we conquer fate, 

And we choose the better part 
So that evil flies, 

When we keep the dauntless heart, 
The merry heart that’s wise. 


MARY BRADLEY. 


+O 


“JOHN -OF-GOD.” 


Nearly four hundred years ago John Ciudad, 
eight years old, the son of a Portuguese beggar, 
ran away and wandered into the hills of Spain, 
where a shepherd took pity on him and gave him 
He remained tending sheep for 


| the hippopotamus was lying. 





this man sixteen years, or until he was twenty- 
four years of age, when he concluded he would | 
enlist in the army. | 

John was probably as worthless a tenant as the 
world then held. He drank, he lied, he was a | 
coward and a thief. He was at last sentenced to | 
death for stealing, but for some reason the sen- | 
tence was commuted, and he was drummed out | 
of the army. 

For twenty years more he earned a miserable | 
living as a shepherd, a servant and a peddler, | 
carrying plaster images from Granada to Gib- | 
raltar. } 

Suddenly one day, when long past middle age, 
he was seized with remorse for his crimes, and 
was so frantic in his distress that he was stoned | 
on the street as a madman, until the Alcalde put | 
him in prison, ordering daily floggings to drive | 
the devils out of him. 

He was set free after a year, a ragged, starving | 
and ignorant beggar; but from his experiences in | 
prison and elsewhere, God had kindied in the soul | 
of this man an overmastering love and pity for 
the poor. He lived in the filthy alleys of Granada | 
with houseless paupers, thieves and lepers, and | 
sold fagots on the streets, and gave most of the | 
money which he thus received to feed these | 
wretched people. 

One day he noticed a placard, ‘‘House to Let,”’ | 
upon an empty dwelling. He rented the house | 
for a month; beggec. and succeeded in getting | 
sufficient money to pay the rent, and to put up | 
cots. He filled these with beggars suffering from | 
incurable diseases, who were literally dying, 
homeless on the streets. 

Every morning he went out with a basket and 
begged food for them for the day, and going back | 
to his hospital, worked alone in their service as 
cook, nurse and doctor. 

As months passed, the work of the man, | 
together with his intense earnestness and self- | 
sacrifice, attracted notice. The honesty of his | 
purpose was so apparent that money and help | 
were freely given to him. He opened free night- 
lodging houses long before a poorhouse was 
known in England. 

Up to that time, on the continent, patients with 
broken limbs, fevers and contagious diseases 
were all crowded into the same wards of the 
hospitals, several patients being put into one bed. 
John Ciudad begged money enough to build 
houses with separate wards and beds. He was 
the founder of the modern, specialized hospital. 

The idea spread through southern Europe. 
Hospitals were founded by kings and nobles, in 
which men belonging to the order of ‘John-of- | 
God,” as he was called, were the nurses. | 

Ciudad spent nearly half a century in vice and 
idleness and debauchery ; then he awoke, and in | 


| 
| 


| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| ten short years accomplished this great work for 


his brother man. 

John Newton in his early life was a drunkard 
and a libertine, a slave-trader on the Guinea 
coast. Then he turned his face toward God, 
became one of His great helpers in the world, and 
his influence for good remains for all time. 

Until death, our Father holds out His hand to 
us. It is never too late to do His service, and to 
receive His benediction. 


—<--———_$—_—_—_ 


HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING. 

An African explorer went out one morning on a 
hippopotamus hunt, accompanied by some of his 
followers, one of them being an Arab patriarch of 
threescore years and ten. The old man, who had 
divested himself of almost all of the little apparel 
that was customary among his people, stepped as 
lightly as a goat from rock to rock along the rough 
margin of the river. When they had walked about 
two miles they discovered a herd of hippopotami 
in a pool below a rapid. 


Our old Neptune did not condescend to bestow 
the slightest attention when I pointed out these 
animals, says the explorer. They were too wide- 
awake. But he immediately quitted the river’s 
bed, and we followed him quietly behind the fringe 
of bushes upon the border, from which we care- 
fully examined the water. 

About half a mile below this spot, as we clam- 
bered over the intervening rocks through a gorge 
which formed a powerful rapid, I observed, in a 
small pool just below the rapid, the immense head 
of a hippopotamus close to a perpendicular rock 
that formed a wall to the river, about six feet 
above the surface. I pointed out the hippopotamus 
to old Abou Do, who had not seen it. 

At once the gravity of the old Arab disappeared, 
and the energy of the hunter was exhibited as he 
motioned us to remain, while he ran nimbly behind 
the thick screen of bushes for about a hundred and 
fifty yards below the spot where the hippopotamus 
was unconsciously basking, with his ugly head 
above the surface. 

Plunging into the rapid torrent, the veteran 
hunter was carried some distance down the stream, 
and landed upon the rocks on the opposite side. 


| Then, retiring to some distance from the river, he 


quickly advanced toward the spot beneath which 
I had a fine view of 
the scene, as I lay concealed exactly opposite the 
creature, who had disappeared beneath the water. 

, u Do stealthily approached the 
ledge of rock beneath which he had 
expected to see the head of the 
animal. His long, sinewy arm was 
raised, with the spear ready to 
strike, as he carefully advanced. At 
length he reached the edge of the 
perpendicular rock; the “a Ota - 

mus had vanished, but far m 
exhibiting surprise, the old 
Arab remained standing on 
the sharp ledge, unchanged 
in attitude. 

No figure of bronze could 
have been more rigid than 
that of the old river king, as 
he stood erect upon the rock 
with the left foot advanced, 
and the spear poised in his 
right hand above his head, 
while in the left he held the 
loose coils of rope attached to 
the ambatch buoy. 

For about three minutes he 
stood like a statue gazing into the clear, 
deep water. Its surface was still smooth 
when suddenly the right arm of the statue 
descended like lightning, and the spear 
ee pe nara y into the pool with the 
speed of an arrow. 

What river-fiend answered to the summons? In 
an instant an enormous pair of open jaws 
appeared, followed by the ungainly head and form 
of the furious a, who, springing half 
out of the water, lashed it into foam, and charged 
straight up the violent rapids. 

1 never could have imagined that so unwieldy an 
animal could show such speed. It was fortunate 
for our old Neptune that he was secure upon the 
high ledge of rock, for if he had been in the path 
of the infuriated beast, there would have been an 
end of Abou Do. 

The old man plunged into the deep pool just 
quitted by the hippopotamus, and landed upon our 
side; while in the enthusiasm of the moment I 
waved my cap above my head, and gave him a 
British cheer as he reached the shore. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“What's in a name?” Shakespeare asked. The 
question has often been repeated, and generally 
with contempt. But there is something in a name, 
either to keep its bearer in the minds of the people 
a little more steadfastly, or else to make them 
forget him the more readily. A_ high-sounding 
name has turned the doubtful scale of popularity 
or fame more than once. Even a name so extremely 
grotesque that people cannot get it out of their 


minds may contribute to its bearer’s reputation; | 


such a name, for instance, as that of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, the English admiral, or those of the Amer- 
ican generals Zollicoffer and Bragg. 


But it is unfortunate for an ambitious man to 
have a name which is utterly commonplace. 


to distinguish it in a very marked and special way. 
And sometimes it is forgotten even then. 

In a recent group of American journalists and 
writers—men whose business had led them to 
inform themselves of many matters about which 
ordinary people, even well-schooled people, might 
have neglected to learn—the question was asked, 


| “Can any one tell me who Jacob Brown was?” 


One of the party had known a farmer ‘in the 
country by that name. No one else had ever heard 
of Jacob Brown. 

“But I mean the great Jacob Brown,” said the 

uestioner. At this the other people laughed, as if 
there had never been a “great Jacob Brown.” 

And yet for a considerable number of years 
Jacob Brown was the commander-in-chief of the 
United States army; and he won his high rank by 
aj series of victories, accounted brilliant at the 
time, for which he received the thanks of Congress, 
and to commemorate which a gold medal was 
struck. 

He was emphatically the most successful land 
commander of the War of 1812. Andrew Jackson’s 
victory at New Orleans, which won him undyin 
fame, was of little military consequence compare 
with Brown’s successes at Sackett’s Harbor, 
Lundy’s Lane and Fort Erie, for the New Orleans 
battle was fought after peace had been concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain. 


Brown’s career was certainly picturesque and | 
| contradictory enough to have effected a lodgment 


in the popular mind. 

He was the son of a Pennsylvania Quaker, and 
seemed to be not only foreordained but wholly 
inclined to peaceful pursuits. He became a country 
schoolmaster; then, trading and dickering a little, 
he founded a village in Jefferson County, New 





| 





York, and bestowed upon it the name of Brownville. 
It still exists. 

But circumstances brought him to the defence of 
the New York frontier in the War of 1812. His 
Quaker antecedents did not debar him from taking 
up arms against raiding savages and their allies. 
He succeeded in every undertaking that was com- 
mitted to him, till at last his countrymen believed 
that for him to fail in anything was impossible. 

So, little by little, but yet with rapidity, Jacob 
Brown proved himself the man of the hour, and 
became the successful defender of his country. 
His country appreciated his services, and he was, 
after the war, advanced to the post which Wash- 
ington had held. 

n the chief command of the army at Washington, 
in 1828, he died, and was buried with all honors in 
the Congressional cemetery. 

But his name has been almost forgotten. It 


certainly has not now a place among the names of | 


the popular military heroes of the past. Was it 
because it was plain Jacob Brown, and not Mont- 
morency, or Wellington, or Bonaparte? 


* 
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WILL. 


You will be, what you will to be; 
Let failure find its false content 
In that poor word “environment,” 

But spirit scorns it, and is free. 


It masters time, it conquers space, 
It cows that boastful trickster chance ; 
And bids the tyrant Circumstance 
Uncrown and fill a servant’s place. 


The human Will, that force unseen, 
The offspring of a deathless Soul, 
Can hew the way to any goal, 

Though walls of granite intervene. 


Be not impatient in delay, 
But wait as one who understands ; 
When spirit rises and commands, 
The gods are ready to obey. 


The river seeking for the sea, 
Confronts the dam and precipice, 
Yet knows it cannot fail or miss ; 

You will be, what you will to be. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


GOOD AS A GUIDE-BOOK. 


People who have travelled are apt to think that 
their conversation should consist largely of descrip- 
tions of the different places they have visited. Mr. 
Horatio Barnes and his friend, Mr. Smith, had 
passed a year in Europe, and had not been at home 
very long before Mrs. Barnes began to look upon 








Mr. Smith’s frequent visits at the house as a kind of | 


infliction. No sooner were the two men seated 
than they began to descant upon the glories of Paris 
or the beauties of some other foreign city. Mrs. 
Barnes had never been abroad, but she was a 
woman who had read widely and could converse 
acceptably, and she decided that for the present 
she had heard enough about her husband’s travels. 

“No doubt you enjoyed Cordova?” she remarked 





| 
| 


all on the same paper, produce something like a 
coherent picture. The “mixing up” in such cases 
is likely to be funnier than if each player had 
taken a new tack with each paper. 


* 
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NEVER LEARNED HIS NAME. 


That a woman can marry and not know her 
hnsband’s name seems impossible, yet such a 
woman was found in a remote place in the South 
during the Civil War, according to the historian of 
the Thirteenth Illinois Volunteers. Certain of the 
soldiers of that regiment, being socially disposed, 
went one evening to make a call at a house not far 
from the camps. They received a not over-warm 
welcome from the residents, an old woman and her 
daughter. 


The older woman sat in a splint-bottomed chair, 
industriously smoking a corn-cob pipe. 

During the conversation one of the boys inquired 
her husband’s name. 

“Wal,” was her slow answer, “I never did rightly 
vit hold o’ the old man’s name. I taxed him about 
ta time or two, when we was a-courtin’, but I "low 
that I never did git hold of arry right eend on’t. 
*Pears like he said ’twas Mummy or Muren or 
Menshin or some sich.” 

“He isn’t about home, I suppose?” was the next 
question. 

“No, he aint,” she answered, shortly. “He’s off 
fightin’ the Yanks.” 

he young woman meantime had hunted up an 
old envelope on which had sometime been ad 
dressed, “gege rulf mun.” The soldiers puzzled 
over it for awhile, and then decided it was intended 
for “Judge Ralph Munn.” 

“There’s a young man up in our camp by that 
same name,” remarked one of the men. 

“Do he tote a gun?” asked the old woman. 

“Oh no,” was replied; “he’s a musician.” 

“What, is he one of them ar’ rub-a-dub fellers?” 
she inquired. 

“No, he plays a flute,” said the soldier, and he 
went through the motions of playing that instru- 
ment. 

“Oh yes, 1 know,” she responded. “He blows 
into one of them ar’ screechin’-sticks!”’ and then 
she rose, knocked her | against the chimney- 
jamb and remarked, “Wal, I hope a bullet from my 
old man’s squirrel rifle’ll hunt him up an’ make 
his ’quaintance.” 


* 
o> 


BOOK-LEARNING ONLY. 


It is said to be a true story of an English clergy 
man that, on his appointment to a country living, 
he went about from house to house asking why the 
good wives did not go to church on Sunday after 
noons. ‘Milking the cows” was the universal 
answer. On Sunday morning, therefore, he spoke 
his mind. “I have been round the parish,” he 
said, “and find you all make the same excu-e 
Now I have only one thing to request, and that i-~ 
that you milk your cows the last thing on Saturday 





one evening, when the gentlemen had reached | night and the first thing on Monday morning.” 


Spain in the course of their “fireside travels.” 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Barnes. Small place, but 
interesting,” answered Mr. Smith, briskly. 

“The scenery thefe must have delighted you; 
and if you visited any of the maupes of the nobility 
you were doubtless impressed by the number of 

autiful —- on their walls. Why, in one 
salon in Cordova there are pictures by Alonso 
Cano, Murillo, Corot, Landelle and Bouguereau.” 

“Yes?” responded Mr. Smith. 
seem to recall much about the town, only the 
trouble we had in getting there.” 

“T suppose you liked Madrid better?” remarked 
Mrs. Barnes. 

“Yes; Madrid, as you know, is a famous city.” 

“Certainly. You doubtless remember Pradilla’s 
wonderful painting of Queen Juana, which is 
owned by the city?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith, briefly. And he looked 
at Mrs. Barnes in undisguised astonishment as she 
continued to praise or criticize the attractions of 
foreign cities, asking Mr. Barnes his opinion of the 
several modes of travel between places of interest, 
and speaking familiarly of different continental 
hotels. 

Mr. Smith finally endeavored te change the sub- 
ject, but Mrs. Barnes insisted on pointing out to 
the two gentlemen how little they had really seen, 
explaining carefully the wonderful paintings they 
had missed, and the famous localities they had left 
unvisited. At last, ata somewhat later hour than 
usual, Mr. Smith took his departure, with an inward 
=~ never to introduce the subject of foreign travel 
again. 


| 
| 
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“Well, I don’t | ud. 
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“Who could hearken to a man in the pulpit, or 
out of it, after that?” said one old countryman. 
“But then, you see, he’s a book-larnt man !”’ 

Another “book-larnt man” was standing by one 
day when a country parson was looking at hi- 
cows. 

“Poor old lady! poor old lady!” said the country 
parson, apostrophizing one quietly chewing her 
“I’m afraid we must soon part company.” 

“But why?” exclaimed the other. 

“To go to the butcher’s.” 

“To go to the butcher’s? Why, I always thought 
cows died a natural death, and that wé only ate 
oxen!” 

Dawkins, the countryman of the previous tale, 
was on the other side of the hedge grunting 
emphatically at intervals, and the country parson 
looked across at him with a twinkle in his eye. 

“What do you think of that, Dawkins?” asked 
ne. 

“Wherever has he hid hisself all these days?” 
asked Dawkins, in irrepressible scorn. “But 
then,” twinkling back at his master, ‘he’s a schol 
= aint he? fre never ate cow beef! He! he! 

e! 





Se 
A PROBLEM. 


In those regions of Kentucky known as the 
“knobs” the country is so rough that all hauling 
has to be done on a sort of sled, and vehicles of 


“When were you abroad, my dear?” Mr. Barnes | 8ny other description are almost unknown. 


asked, as soon as his friend had disappeared. 

“Never,” was the smiling reply; “but we have 
several guide-books in the house, and I decided 
that as you and Mr. Smith preferred to talk out of 
them, I would talk, too. I have read them very 
carefully, and I presume many of your friends 
have enjoyed the same privilege.” 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Barnes; but the ingenious 
reproof had the desired result. 


PICTORIAL **CRAMBO.” 


A very amusing pictorial modification of the old 
game of “crambo,” in which the last word only of 
aline of verse is furnished by one player to his 
next neighbor, who thereupon has to write another 
line to rhyme with it, is described by an exchange. 
This new game is pictorial instead of poetical. In 
it three or more players sit around a table. Each 


It | has a pencil and a piece of paper folded twice— 
| will not be remembered unless he does something | that is, into three sections. 


Then each player 
draws a picture of the head of some creature—man, 
beast, bird, fish, or imaginary and 
object. He curries the lines of the neck of his 
picture just over the first fold, to serve as a guide 
to the next player. 


Then he folds the paper over so that the head 
shall not be seen, and passes the paper along to 
the next left-hand player, 
who draws a body for 
the head, also carrying 
the lines a little below the 


‘old. 

It is then passed on as 
before, and the next left- 
hand player draws the 
legs to finish this body. 

Of course when all three 
papers have been passed 
around, each player ha-~ 
drawn a« head, a body and 
legs, but each has drawn 
them on a different slip, 
and to match other por- 
tions of a body which he 
has not seen. ee 
are then unfolded and 
inspected, and the combi- 
nations are always found 
to be curious and laugh- 
able. The picture given 
above was produced in 
such a game. 

It adds to the interest if each player has in his 
mind a particular sort of creature, so that the head, 








| 


monstrous | 





One day—of course it must have been a very 
long time ago—a traveller, who had lost his way, 
strayed into this rough country, through which 
he made his way as best he could in a phaéton 
which had very small front wheels. 

As he drove slowly on, he noticed an increasing 
procession of stragglers who followed the vehicle, 
with their eyes apparently fixed on its running- 
needy The procession was principally composed of 

8, and at last the occupant of the phaéton became 
so irritated by this uninvited escort, that he stopped 
the horse and demanded of the leader of the 
procession, a lank, scrawny boy, about fifteen 
years old, what he and his friends wanted. 
“Why,” replied the boy, with eyes still fastened 
on the vehicle, ‘“‘we wanted to see how fer you'd 
get before your big wheels cotched the little ones!” 


—— 


PROBABLY NOT. 


Old Mr. Williams was subject to fits of what he 
called “righteous anger” on slight provocation, and 
at such times, as he was naturally talkative, his 
tongue often ran away with him. 


“There’s Square Peters’s son,” he roared to his 
entle little wife. “Wuthless feller, t’ be writin’ 
books about furrin lands stid o’ stayin’ t? hum whar 
he b’longs. The square showed me oné 0’ his 
books t’ other day—all about Spain ’twas; bound in 
red silk, an’ sprinkled thick with picters— Edition 

de looks,’ the Square called it; an’ I reckon there’s 
more looks than sense in it, true enough. 

“I tell ye what ’tis,” concluded Mr. Williams, 
roaring still louder as his wife remained silent, “‘I 
aint got no opinion o’ sech goin’s on. Eight 
dollars was the price o’ that book, an’ I wouldn't 
buy it—why,” said the old man, bringing his hand 
down on the arm of his chair, “I wouldn’t buy 
that book if I was starrin’, no, sir!” 


ee 
SOMEWHAT NEARER. 


A returned “contraband” was once entertaining 
an audience in Dedham, Massachusett=, with an 
account of a furious skirmish between “the blue 
and the gray” on the banks of the Potomac. 

“But,” said a severe critic of his highly colored 
narrative, a man who had not been to the war 
himself, “where were you when the battle was 
raging?” 

“Oh, I was back among the baggage.” 

“But how far were you from the bullets «nd 
cannon-balls?” persisted the stay-at-home. _ 

“Well,” was the instant reply, ‘not so far a> 


body and legs which he draws would, if they were | Dedham!” 
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(s CHILDREN'S PAGE *) 


<o- 
A MORNING PROMENADE. 


Some pink and white peppermints (that is the talk) 
With the animal crackers are going for a walk; 
There’s a cow that never was heard to moo, 
A brindled pig and an elephant, too, 
A chicken that didn’t come out of an egg, 
A dog that limps upon one hind leg, 
A horse that isn’t acquainted with hay, 
And a dear old daddy to show them the way. 
Higgledy-piggledy off 
they’ll pack 
Down Red Lane and 
they’ll never come is 
back. b 
ANNA M. PRatrT. | 
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QUEER NEIGHBORS. rs 


I was sitting under a 


tree on a warm after- 1% 
noon watching for th 
Tommy to come home f 


from school. Tommy 
is a dear little fellow, 


and I like to meet | 
him at the gate when tS: 
school is out. i 


It was not yet four 
o'clock, so I looked 
about for something 
to help pass the time, 
and what should I see 
but Mr. W. just com- 
ing in from a hunt. 

Now if you should 
look out of your win- 
dow, some fine day, 
and see your next 
neighbor walking ' 
briskly along with a H 
big, fat grizzly bear 
tucked under one arm, ; x 
I think you would be 
surprised. ES: 

Even if grizzly bears eee 
were as common as ; 
red squirrels, you 
would not expect a 
man to be strong i 
enough to carry one } 
in that way. Mr. W.’s 
game was not a griz- 
zly bear, but it was 
two or three times as 
large as he was, and 
it did look odd to see 
him hurry along just 
as if it were nothing 
at all. 

Now what kind of 
game do you suppose 
it was? It was not 
brown or black or 
gray or white or 
striped or spotted. It 
did not have fur or 
feathers or down or 
hair or wool. It could 
not fly or jump or 
walk or run or swim. 
But Mr. W. seemed to 
prize it very highly. 
And I thought to my- 
self that it ought to 
keep his whole family — - 
in meat for a long ' e:/ 
time. os 

I do not know Mr. a 
W.’s family. They 
seem to be strange : 
people. I have heard 
that he carries con- 
cealed weapons, and i 
you know that is a ‘ 
bad thing to do, and 
is against the law. 

Mr. W. is very trim : “ 
and neat in his dress, 

but I fear he is a sad 

scamp for all that. 

It seems strange that with all his fine airs he 
should bring up his family underground. Out 
here in the West such dwellings are called dug- 





outs, and you may be sure that rich and stylish | 


people do not live in them. Even poor folks will 


not put up with them except while the country is | 


very new. 

Bat Mr. W., who really seemed quite a dandy 
in his glossy hunting-suit, laid down his game in 
full view and began to open the passage into his 
dugout. For he did not even have a door, nor | 
so much as an old blanket for a screen, but had 
it blocked up with chunks of earth, each one as 
big as his head. 

When I saw that I said to myself, “I am glad I 
am not Mrs. W. and the children !”’ 

But, as I told you, I do not know the family 
Very well. 


For children love June's tender ways, 
| Her cloudless skies and balmy days, 
- And meadows sown with flowers; 





d Perhaps they like this kind of a door. | 
When Mr. W. had pulled out these chunks of |I was a sailor-boy, swung in his hammock by 


earth, he brought his game up to the opening, 
and went down-stairs backward, dragging it after 
him. 

He was gone some little time, and I wondered 
if he were salting it down for future use. I 
wished I might follow and see how his house 
looked inside, but I could not do it, and besides it 
would have been very rude indeed. 

At last he came up-stairs and began to close the 
doorway. He picked up chunks of earth and 
fitted them in very nicely. If he found one that 
did not make a smooth joint he carried it off 
some ways, so that there would be no pile of earth 

| to mark the place of his house. 

“Who would have thought,”’ said I to myself, 
‘that these odd people could live almost next door 
without our ever seeing their dugout!’’ And I 
looked down the street for Tommy. I wanted to 
show him the queer little house. 


i ln a le Ad ott 


And gather with a happy song 
The blossoms waited for so long, 


j In June’s delicious hours. 
] 





A DREAM. 


I dreamed about birds that were making “collec 
tions” 

| Of various toys in all sorts of directions. 
| The balls, tops and marbles were gathered up 
| lightly, 
| And treasures 
nightly. 
| T'was all for bird-science—no mortal could doubt 
| it— 

| Yet somehow the boys were all grumbling about it! 


unnumbered were carried off 


| Samide 


| TEDDY'S PLAY. 


Oh dear, I s’pose mamma wants me to go into 
| the garden and pick the berries for tea, and it és 
| so warm! 


I’ve had a dreadful time to-day. First I played 
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Sweet roses, roses everywhere 

Are breathing on the silent air 
Their soft and faint perfume; 

And crimson leaves, or pink, or white, 

Are clustered in a circle bright 

Within the folded bloom. 


[PANION. 





Just at that moment, away flew Mr. Wasp, 
right over my head, and though I searched right 
and left I could not find the funny little dugout 
where he had so cunningly hidden his great green 


worm. BUMSTEAD. 


Evpora 8. 
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COOL FRIENDS 


In a Warm Country. 


“QO palm-trees, wave your fans,” 
“And keep the weather cool. 
Umbrella-trees, please make a shade 

Along my way to school.” 


said Maude, 


<-o- 


ANNOYED by the brevity of her nap, Grace's 
mother asked somewhat impatiently ‘“‘why she 
awoke so soon.”’ Looking up in childish won- 
derment she said, ‘‘Why, I slept all there was !"’ 








The summer sunshine smiles on each, 
And helps the climbing buds to reach 
The tiny dimpled hands 

Re 
Which swiftly, 
From far-off fairy lands. 


would swing 


the cool sea-breezes; but nobody 
me, so I couldn't play that. 

Then I wanted to play that I was the sultan, 
and have Rosie to fan me, but she wouldn't. 

Then I climbed up on the gate-post, and played 
I was an Arab, riding on a humpy, bumpy camel 
through the burning desert. But whatever I 
played, the weather just seemed hotter and hotter. 
And now I don’t know what to play. 

Oh, I know what I'll do! I'll play I didn't 
mind the heat one single bit, and go straight into 
the garden and pick berries. 


<-o- 


A LApy entered her little daughter’s bedroom, 
and seeing a rent in the pillow-case, asked, ‘Why, 
Lena, how came that hole in the pillow-case ?”’ 


The little girl replied, “I don’t know. I guess 


the pillow outgrowed it.” 





Outstretched for June’s sweet siete, 
silently she brings 
























Enigmas, 


Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE, 
Far away, far away in the desert I stand, 
And yet Lam near you, right under your hand; 
But you never will 
win me unless you 
excel, : 
Nor bear me away 
without earning me 
well 
2. 
OBLIQUE RECTANGLE 
1. A letter. 
Before. 
The brow of a bill 
To bar. 
. Subject of dis 
course, 
6. A guide. 
i. A” property of 


ore oo ne 


| light. 
/ 8. A stimulant 
j 9. One who strives to 
excel others. 
| 7 A song of joy. 
Theartof reason 
am. r. 
3, Made of flax. 
18. The goddess of 
tillage. 
14. At no time. 
5. To part. 
16. A supply of hors 
esona journey . 
17. A line of light. 
is. A letter. 


i 3. 
POESY AND ROSES. 
. } Guess the authors of 
the following lines 
1. 
“Come gather ye rose 
buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still'a 
flying.’’ 


# 


Dd 


“Oh, my luve’s like a 
red, red rose 
That’s newly 
in June.” 
3. 
“The rose that lives its 
little hour 
Is prized beyond the 
j sculptured flower.” 


sprung 


4. 
“The rose is fairest 
| when ‘tis budding 


new.” 


o. 
| “We bring roses, beau. 
tiful fresh roses, 
| Dewy as the morning, 
} colored like the 
} dawn.” 
6. 
| “Who can view the 
ripened rose, nor 
| seek 
| To wear it?” 


i. 
“The many-tinted rose 

of gardens is the 
queen.” 


flower wild nature 
yields, 
A fresh blown musk 
rose.’ 


=e “I saw the sweetest 
t 
} 
} 


9. 

a “O wild red rose, what 

. oe has stayed 

‘ , Till now thy summer 
of delights?” 

10. 

“The wind-brier rose, 
a fragrant cup 

To hold the morning's 
tears.’ 





“The rose looks fair, 
but fairerwe it deem 
For that~ sweet odor 
which dothinit live.” 

m4 j 12. 

“'Tis the last rose of 
summer, left bloom 
ing alone.” 

“ 13. 

“The rose saith in the 
dewy morn, 

‘l am most fair; yet 
all my loveliness is 
born upon a thorn.’” 

14. 

“Proud be the rose, 
With rain and dews her 
head impeari™{mg.” 

15. 
“O lovely rose, to thee I sing, : 
Thou sweetest, fairest child of spring.” 
16. 
“The rose, ho, the rose! is the eye of the flowers 
17. 
“Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Page. 
2. And what is so rare asa day in June? 


3. w 
MA N 
A 8S K 
8 H £ 
7? s 6G 
EN D 
AG E 
ac TT oOR 
s woO RD 


waRWN I NWN G 
4. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
5. Rye, pot; poetry. Poet, oats; potatoes. Horse, 
| shore. Sentiment; mines, tent. 
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AND DEATH. 


LIFE 

A frontiersman in the African bush is exposed to 
many dangers, among the most serious of which 
are assaults from hostile natives and from wild 
animals. Mr. Charles Montague, in his “Tales of a 
Nomad,” tells of a narrow escape he had while on 
a scouting expedition in Matabele Land. Heanda 


. comrade had travelled down through a small neck 


of land into the valley near a little town of Basutos, 
or Africans. This was during the night, and now, 
near noon, they were waiting for darkness to return 
to the camp with their report. Unfortunately, they 
had blundered on some newly cultivated ground, 
and left distinct impressions of their horses’ hoofs; 
and these being discovered by some Basuto women, 
a hubbub speedily ensued. 


“By George! it is all up!” said G. “Come on, 
there isn’t a moment to lose. Chuck on the saddles 
for a life and death gallop.” 

As he spoke we sprang to where our horses were 
icketed, threw on the saddles and bridles, and in 
ess than a minute were heading back for the 

entrance of the valley at a smart, hard gallop. 

“Hold your horse together, X. There is no 
saying what call we may not have to make upon 
the way.” 

Rising slightly from the saddle to ease my horse, 
I gave the brave beast a couple of pats on the side 
of the neck, for I felt that he would not fail me ata 
pinch. 

“See!” shouted G.; “look at those three columns 
of smoke from the picket on the hill. That is the 
alarm signal. Look at the people all running 
along the side of the hill from that infernal village. 
If they reach the neck of the valley before we do 
they will form a line across it, and it will be a 
hundred to one if we can get through them alive; 
so let out your horse a bit.” 

Notwithstanding the awful nature of our death- 
ride, I had a en pe almost of exultation, and 
could have shouted aloud. My good horse, puffing 
and snorting as he bore upon the bit, the thudding 
of his hoofs as he sped along, the wind whistling 
past my ears, all tended to raise my spirits. Men 
ride in earnest when the hounds are running into a 
sinking fox; but no men ever rode more earnestly 
than we twain did for our dear lives. A strained 
sinew, a stumble, a girth failing, and I should not 
have been here to-day. 

The natives were racing down in hundreds to 
reach the neck first. 

Nearer and yet nearer,—we were almost at the 
neck,—from the hills on the right about sixty 
natives, the advance guard of those who were 
coming from the village, were running down into 
the valley to block our track. 

We saw that we must pass them within a very few 
yards, and that it was merely a question of seconds 
as to whether we got past them at all. We bent 
our horses to the left, for they were almost in front 
of us now. G. shouted, “Now, X., let him out, and 
ride as hard as you can.” 

I got hold of his head, and driving in the spurs, 
rode him on the bit as well, and we managed to 
dash past the natives within sixty yards. As we 
did so they gave a yell, and a volley rattled out 
from their rifles, the bullets chirping and hissing 
all around us. I saw G. flinch and bend slightly 
over his saddie-bow, and I felt a peculiar tingling 
sensation in my left arm. My horse, too, gave a 
flounder. 

“Hurrah!” shouted G., as we dashed along the 
valley and sped out at the farther end of the neck 
into the plain. But my horse was going in a very 
cramped wey, and I had to shout to G. to draw 


rein. 

I pulled up, and on dismounting I found that my 
horse had been shot through the thigh. At the 
same time the trickling of something warm down 
my left arm and hand revealed to me that I had 
been wounded also. 

G. = back and shouted, “The horse is 
dead lame; leave him and jump behind me.” I 
noticed that his lips were very white. 

With some difficulty I mounted his horse, which 
carried us on at a reduced rate of speed under the 
double burden. G. spoke only once in the whole 
time. “By George, the only thing I regret is that I 
hadn’t a chance of dismounting and gruelling one 
of them.” 

I now felt terribly faint and thirsty from loss of 
blood; so as we neared the river I asked G. to stop 
and let me dismount for a drink. He handed me 
his water-bottle, saying, “Please fill it. I am 
afraid to dismount.” 

“Why, G., what is the matter?” 

“Oh, I rather think I am shot through the 
stomach; but I think I can manage to get to camp 
if I don’t dismount.” 

I handed up the water-bottle, and the poor fellow 
took a long drink. couple of hours later we 
were in camp again. G. insisted on reporting 
himself to the adjutant, and having delivered his 
information, was lifted from the saddle by friendly 
hands and conveyed to the hospital tent. Two 
days afterward three volleys were fired over the 
brave fellow’s grave. 


* 
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A VAIN PENMAN. 


It is said that Tomkins, the celebrated writing. 
master of St. Paul’s School in London, was the 
vainest of all penmen. Through life he dreamed 
that penmanship was one of the fine arts, and that 
a writing-master should be seated with his peers in 
the Academy. He bequeathed to the British 
Museum his opus magnum, a copy of Macklin’s 
Bible, profusely embellished with the most beau- 
tiful and varied work of his pen; and as he con- 
ceived that both the workman and the work would 
be darting objects with posterity, he left something 
immortal with the legacy—his fine bust by 
Chantrey, unaccompanied by which the Museum 
Was not to receive the unparalleled gift. 


When Tomkins applied to have his bust made, 
the great sculptor generously abated something 
from his usual price, and considerate of the feelings 
of the writing-master, treated him as a brother 
artist. This was undoubtedly the proudest day in 
Tomkins’s life. 

An eminent artist and wit, looking at this fine 
bust of Tomkins, once exclaimed, “And this man 
died for want of a dinner!” Which remark was in 
& measure true. 

The penman had long felt that he stood degraded 
in the scale of genius by not being received at the 
Academy, at least in the class of engravers. The 
next ppeveoch to academic honors he conceived 
would be that of appearing as a guest at the annual 
dinner. But unfortunately the Academy persisted 
in considering Tomkins as a writing-master, and in 
spite of many stratagems and remonstrances he 
never received one of the coveted invitations. 

The vain man never ceased to deplore the failure 
of his hopes, and allowed the disappointment:-to 
prey upon his spirits until it affected his health. 

n spite of everything, the luckless calligrapher 
died without having dined at the Academy. 


The Boys’ Own Watch. 
| A Special Offer. 


This is the age of Electricity and “Express Fliers.” “On time” is the Motto. 
gets there late is the boy who doesn’t “get there” at all. 

Carry a good timepiece in your pocket with “on time” as your motto, and our word for 
it, you are on the road to success. 

This cut illustrates the exact size of our = 
new watch, which will help you in your good ' 
purpose. While similar in many respects to 
the watch we offered a year ago it is much 
smaller, the dial being only 15¢ inches in 
diameter. The works are encased in a nickeled 


A boy who 















case with bevel glass crystal. It is wound 
from the back with an attached folding key, 
the hands are also set and the watch regulated 
from the back. 


Within 60 Days. 


This is just the watch for a boy. It is not costly, 
yet it will keep good time and wear well. 

Any Youtu’s Companion subscriber who, between 
June and August, shall send to Tue Companion One 
New Subscriber, with roc. for postage and packing, 
will be entitled to the Boys’ Own Watch and Chain. 






We offer it for sale, including Chain, for $1.50. 
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Sterling Silver. 


The popular and fashionable style of Ladies’ 
Belts this season is made of silk with Sterling. 
Silver Buckle. Such Belts are usually sold at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 each. 

We have made arrangements to supply for a lim- 
ited time Sterling Silver Belt Mountings, 
consisting of three, pieces (see illustration), at the 
extremely low price of $1.00 Post=-paid- 


Stick Pins. 


Belt Mountings. 
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Solid Silver. 
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Stick Pins made from solid silver are very popular. 
The cut illustrates seven of the most attractive pat- 
terns. The engraving shows the exact size, but not 


the full length. When ordering state the styles you 
wish. 





Any THREE for 25 Cents, post-paid. 


A SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. We will give the Belt Mountings and three Stick Pins to any Companion Sub- 
scriber who will send us ONE new subscriber to The Companion. This offer will expire in 60 days from date. 















The Columbian 1000-Shot Air Rifle. 


This is the best and most practical Magazine air rifle we 
have seen. It can be loaded with 1000 BB shot for continuous 
shooting. It is a splendid gun for target practice. It has the appear- 

ance of a regular Winchester Repeating Rifle, is strongly and accu- 
All parts are interchangeable. 


Special 60 Days’ Offer. 


This is a very costly offer for us to make, so costly that it is limited to 60 days from date. 
Any Companion subscriber who sends us one new subscriber to Tue Youtu’s Companion with 
25 cents additional will be entitled to one of these splendid Air Rifles. It must be sent by 
express and charges paid by the receiver. Price of the Air Rifle is $2.50. 
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‘“*TYPICAL TURK.” 

At a recent private banquet in Washington a 
gentleman related an amusing occurrence in which | 
he had been one of the actors. It took place in 
Turkey, just before the Russian war of 1877. This | 
gentleman and another American interested them- | 
selves, as they travelled, in studying the various 
Oriental types which were encountered along the 





way. 

Their interest in minor types vanished before a 
magnificent yey of the Turkish army officer 
who entered the train one day. | 

He was dressed in the fullest and most superb of | 
Turkish uniforms, with red fez on his dark head, | 
and abundance of gold lace on his coat. Great | 
. spurs glittered on his boots. He was accompanied 
to the train by several orderlies and servants, who 
placed his luggage in the compartment which the 
two Americans occupied. 

He had straight black hair and mustache, and 
his skin was almost of the color of bronze. As he | 
climbed into the compartment, he apologized in 

ood French to the Americans for disturbing them. 
They responded as best they could, in the same 
language, insisting that they were not inconveni- 
enced. 

Presently the Turk lighted a cigarette and settled 
back easily in his seat. The Americans fell to 
talking aloud in English about their companion. 

“Typical specimen of the Turk that fellow is,” 
said one of them. 

“Rather; and yet there is something about him 
that is not just like the Turks,” answered the other. 

“Possibly. Just note that hard and cruel expres- 
sion about the mouth and chin.” 

“Yes. He’saterror, probably. And yet I don’t 
believe he’s a Turk. He must be some other sort 
of Oriental—a Circassian, perhaps.” 

“I'd like to know just where the fellow was born.” 

“So should I.” 

The Turkish officer, whose face had worn an 
expression of stolid unconcern all through this 
dialogue, here took his cigarette from between his 
lips and turned to the Americans with a smile. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have no objection to + 


gratifying your curiosity as to my native place. 
was born at Louisville, Kentucky !” 

The astonished Americans were profuse in their 
apologies, which were accepted with the best good 
nature. It turned out that the “Turk” was one of | 
several Confederate officers who, after the close of 
the Civil War, had accepted service in the army of 
the Khedive of Egypt. This one had afterward 
left Egypt, and taken an important rank in the 
service of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Life in the open air in that part of the world had 
lent a dark tinge to the swarthy skin which is not 
unusual among Kentuckians of good family—or | 
indeed, among Americans generally. | 


<-o- 


HISTORY TREES. 


It has been found that the rings of growth visible | 
in the trunks of trees have a far more interesting | 
story to tell than has usually been supposed. 
Everybody knows that they indicate the number of 
.years that the tree has lived; but Mr. J. Keuchler, 
of Texas, has recently made experiments and 
observations which seem to show that trees carry 
in their trunks a record of the weather conditions | 
that have prevailed during the successive years of | 
their growth. 


IN 


Several trees, each more than one hundred and 
thirty years old, were felled, and the order and 
relative width of the rings of growth in their 
trunks were found to agree exactly. 

This fact showed that all the trees had experi- 
enced the same stimulation in certain years and 
the same retardation in other years. Assuming 
that the most rapid growth had occurred in wet 
years, and the least rapid in dry years, it was 
concluded that out of the one hundred and thirty- 
four years covered by the life of the trees, sixty 
had been very wet, six extremely wet, eighteen 
wet, seventeen average as to the supply of moisture, 
, saa dry, eight very dry and six extremely 
dry. 

But when the records of rainfall running back as 
far as 1840 were consulted, it was found that they 
did not at all agree with the record of the trees. 
Still it could not be denied that the rings in the 
trunks told a true story of the weather influences 
which had affected the trees in successive years. 

The conclusion was therefore reached that the 
record of the rings contained more than a mere 
index of the annual rainfall; that it showed what 
the character of the seasons had been as to sun- 
shine, temperature, evaporation, regularity or 
irregularity of the supply of moisture, and the 
like; in short, that the trees contained, indelibly 
imprinted in their trunks, more than one hundred | 
years of nature's history, a history which we | 
might completely decipher if we could but look | 
upon the face of nature from a tree’s point of view. | 





eas 
QUICKLY ARRANGED. 


Foreign terms are apt to occasion confusion in 
the minds of those who are ignorant of their | 
meaning, because, as one old lady who thought | 
nirabile meant a “rough, noisy crowd o’ folks,” said, | 
“They don’t scussly ever stand fer what they’d 
orter, jedging by the sound!” 


A Western man wished to file a paper for his 
partner and himself in the Circuit Court, and aflixed 
to the firm signature the words “per se.” 

“Treckon that won’t do,” said the partner, whose 
education Was somewhat more extensive. ‘‘Per | 
po = sing’lar, and means jest you, and there’s two | 
i 5 

“Oh, all right; I 
resi 





can fix that easy enough,” | 
nded the other easily. “Gimme the eraser.” | 
e article in question was passed to him, and 
after some scratching and rew: ting, he shoved the 
document over to his partner with a smile of | 
triumph. It was signed, “Green & Wilson, per 2c’s.” 


Sidi norine | 
FISH. 

An Englishman who was yachting in the northern | 
“cas says that one day, on coming on board, he | 
found the steward waiting for him with an un. | 
opened can of French string beans in his hand. 
an you please, sir,” he said, ‘you told me to use 
this for vegetables, but I’m thinking there’s a mis- 
take, for this is some kind of fish’s fins.” 

And he pointed to a word on the label. The gen- 


tieman followed his finger and read, “Haricots 
verts fins.” 


<-o- — 


ONE of the first things to be done in case your 
clothing catches fire, is to keep as cool as possible. 


ON EASY 
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bese PAYMENTS 
ry Nim New or2d hand; lowest prices, largest 
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4 stock; makers & oldest dealersin U. 8. 
J We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 G St. Peoria, IIL 


WE WANT AGENTS 


IR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 

served territory and very low prices. Address 
JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


EYES FITTED BY MAIL. 

If you cannot visit a good 
oculist or optician send four 
cents in stamps for our “Eyesight Monitor.” 
QUEEN & CO., 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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) “Pore ( 
§ The Delicious Fragrance 3 

Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted § 
» tothe skin by POZZONI’s POWDER commends it ¢ 
§ to all ladies. ( 











© Cheap Printing. 


ey 5 LP $3 PRESS prints cards, &c. 
q 










Circular 
press $s. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules, Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
‘ type, ps per, &c., to factory. 

elsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, full size music paper. 
Woodward's Musical Monthy, New York. 
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THE BEST 
NURSER 

Prevents WIND COLIC 
“ and SUMMER COMPLAINT. 
Suction easy. Nipple cannot collapse. Eamly cleansed. 
All druggists, 35c.; by wail, post paid, 50c. Circulars free. 
Our **Clingfast’’ Nipple,pure gum, clings tight, 50c.doz,,postpai-! 
The Cotham Co., 68 Warren St., New York. 
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A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, comple n neat case. Best 
Linen Mar Card Printer, etc. 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for lic. to introduce, with Catatogse 

y 





of 1000 new articles. CATa. FR 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Cit 








wants BICYCLE 


Want a 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c | 


STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 


Just like the Professional 
Cateher’s Mitt. All leather 
heavily padded and laced all 


around to allow a change in the 
i A ae mitt for 
ork. 

See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
PANION, 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of novelties 


o_o ; ee. 
PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


SHOE sei sin 
SENT 


Free FACTS 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
enn Delightful After Shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin,Sunburn,ete. Removes Blotches,Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











Over 60 illustra- 
tions, is interest. 
ing, will really save 




















Can be-easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
M Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 


ICE 
CRE 


AT 


HOME 


last week’s issue of THE Com- | 


| one of our Eagle Standard Pencils. 


| 


EERELERE 


| 


Iee Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- | 


half the price charged_by confectioners and of equal 
quality. copy of “Frozen Dainties,” by 
LINCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, siving direc- 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Ferris’ 


Good 
Sense 










8 
Rina BUCKLE at ip 
for Hose supporters. 
me t uu 7. 
won't pull off, 
Cord Button 


Holes— wont wear out. 
FiT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 





TO AL Either Violin, Guitar, Ban- 
jo or Mandolin player’s 


guide. C. A. LOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS | 300 tine mixed Vietoria, Cape 
eof G.H., India, Japan, etc., with 


tine Stamp Album, only 10c, New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com, 
STANDARD STAMP CU., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


(Do You Sing Send 20 cents to H. 


R. PALMER, Box 
2841, N.Y. City, and 
get his new piece, “THE OLD FRONT DOOR.” 
** When in childhood I sat at my mother’s feet, 
On the sill of the old front door.”’ 















A MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
one can play and enjoy it. Sample 











% of 1c. post-paid. Big Money to Agents. Dept. E. 
size. oJ T.C. WILLIAMS dr. €0., Royal Ins. Bidg., Chicago. 
Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
® AW Correspondence 
School of Law. 
AT (Incorporated. ) 


be OM E Send 10c.stamps for. 

. particulars to 4 

J. COTNER, JR., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


No. 91 TELEPHONE BpoG. 















CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
Wor Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
3 J tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 





Agenis SLs Wanted 











TO SELL CHRISTY KNIVES. A GOOD INCOME STEADILY 
ASSURED. EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF 
$5 AND OVER. CIRCULARS FREE. CHRISTY 
KNIFE CO, ARCH ST. FREMONT, OHIO. 









Agents Wanted 


\) 





ff ? 
Li Rooks AOS. 


write the smoothest—last the longest, 
Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Box D 3, 













New designs. 
Artistic effect; 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Harmonious col- 
orings. Great 


WALL PAPER! 


money. 100 samples. Ceilings and Borders to match. 10¢. 
AG ce NTS Gend $1 for our large Sample Books. 


money made taking orders. 
William Wallace, 


625 Pine st., Philada., Pa. 










De 
ZAGLE PENCIL CO. 
NEW YORK 


~—— P 4 — ml 
The New Eagle Pencil Sharpener. 
You will find it at your Stationer’s or Storekeeper’s on 
If your dealer does 


not have it send us 5 cts. and we will mail you a sample. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 7 Franklin St., New York. 
RELSRESSLSESLESLLSELASESESELEE 
me , HERE’S YOUR CHANCE, 
TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 
IMPERIAL WHEELS 
we sell samples at ab- 
solutely manufac- 
turers’ prices. Strict- 
ly high grade. All latest 
_ improvements. I/lustra- 
ted circular free. Great Opportunity for Agents. 
AMES & FROST CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 
he best and most coomemniont Collars and Cuffs worn. 


T 
Try them. You will them. 

Look well. well. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 

eversible Collar Co., 4 Exchange Place, Boston, 


e 





Greatest Award 


FRING 


CHICK 


pIANOS 


AT THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


' | CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. | 


NICKEL SILVER HARP. | 













Are you 
giving your 
baby cow’s 







milk or any 
food requir- 
ing cow’s 
| milk in preparation? 


Any doctor will tell you 
that the worst forms of 
tubercular disease are 
conveyed through the 
medium of cow’s milk. 
In this connection 


Nestle’s Food 


is invaluable, as with the 
addition of water only it 
is a safe and entire diet 
for infants. 


A large sample and our book “* The 
Baby ”’ sent on application. 


Thos. Leeming & Go., 70 Warren St., New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 











| Do You Want 


the most cleanly, the 
agreeable, and the only 
| manent” cure known, for 


‘Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 
Then use our 


DRY HEATED 
‘Vapor Cure. 


It is unlike any other method 
in theory or results. Effects a 
cure by a system of DRY ABSORPTION. 
| isthe treatment thatitis a positive pleasure in com 
sarison with any other method. Sent post-paid. 
rice $1.00. Circular and Testimonia/s Free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


most 
* per 


etc.? 





“ALORSe 





So mild 





THE SECRET 








Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PorTtER 
Drue axp CHuemM. Courp., Sole Props., Boston. 
* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 





Women and 


Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
only one hose 





7 WARREN 
| HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 





stamped on end of fast- 


ener. All others are im- 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 21, 1894. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
| famous “jub-jub bird.” 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cig ht—which is the number 

iven for dits—are a gift to the subscribers from 

e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sec r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
or to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe meansef sending money. | 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 

recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


We have a few Agente who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








THE USE OF SALT WITH FOOD. 


The question is often raised to what extent we 
should make use of salt with our food. 

In all ordinary cases, at least, the matter may be 
left to the individual appetite. Any slight excess 
of salt is easily cared for by the system, while a 
craving for a small amount with the food is 
perfectly normal, and under no circumstances 
harmful. 

Indeed, although we take at all times more salt 
as seasoning than is absolutely needed in the body, 
such is the necessity of its presence that food 
prepared without salt is hardly to be considered 
nutritious. 

Common salt—sodium chloride—is perhaps, on 
the whole, one of the most important inorganic 
substances in the body; so important, in fact, that 
it can be said that there are no tissues or fluids in 
the body in which it does not occur. The average 
human body contains from eight to ten ounces. 

The part which salt plays in the human economy 
is in dissolving much of the nutrition which is 
supplied to the body, and facilitating its absorption 
and distribution to the various tissues. 

The connection between the action of salt and 
that of the various tissues and fluids is so intimate, 
in other words, the presence of salt is so necessary 
to the vitality of the various parts of the body, that 
life would soon come to an end if it were with- 
drawn entirely. 

A substance to which so much influence is 
ascribed might naturally be supposed to-have some 
virtue as a medicine. Such virtue has at different 
times been attributed to it by some authorities. 

For example, it was supposed, since the acid in 
the gastric juice was found to be derived from 
sodium chloride, that the addition of a greater 
supply of common salt would be of benefit in cases 
of indigestion due to a weakened state of the 
gastric juice. But experiment showed that an 
increased supply of salt taken with the food was 
eliminated from the system, instead of being used 
to form the desired digestive acid. 

On the whole, then, we may regard salt as an 
indispensable adjunct to food, but not as a sub. 
stance possessing any peculiar medicinal preper- 
ties. 

—_o—__—__ 


COSTLY EGGS. 


In London recently an egg of the great auk, or 
garefowl, a bird which is now extinct, was sold by 
auction, after a keen competition between col- 
lectors, for three hundred guineas, or upwards of 
fifteen hundred dollars. The purchaser was Sir 
Vauncey Crewe, a country gentleman. 

The highest price previously paid for a great 
auk’s egg was two hundred and twenty-five pounds 
sterling. There are sixty-eight recorded eggs of 
the bird now in existence, but only ten of them are 
perfect in condition, color and style of marking. 

In 1853, nine years after it became known that 
the great auk was probably extinct, two eggs 
brought a hundred and fifty dollars apiece. In 
1880 the price had risen to five hundred dollars, 
and it has rapidly increased since that date. 

The egg recently bought by Sir Vauncey Crewe 
belonged to a collector named Yarrell, who pur- 
chased it many years ago in France. Its owner 
had two or three swans’ eggs and this one on a 
string; and Yarrell bought the auk’s egg for two 
francs, or about forty cents. 

Not all great auks’ eggs are alike. In length they 
vary from four and one-eighth inches to five inches. 
The greater number have a white ground, but 





cases the markings are spots, in others blotches or 
lines. 

No living great auk has been seen since the year 
1844. The birds were exterminated by the ruthless 
traflic in their eggs and skins, though their numbers, 
especially on the Newfoundland and Labrador 
coasts, where they were once very numerous, were 
greatly reduced by their wholesale slaughter for 
use as food. 

There are many misconceptions about the great 
auk, which is rapidly becoming a sort of fabled 
bird, like the roc or the dodo, or Lewis Carroll’s 
The great auk was not 
an extraordinarily large bird. In size it did not 
differ much from the tame goose, and its title of 
“great” was given it to distinguish it from the 
smaller or razor-bill auk. 

Its most remarkable characteristic was its ina- 
bility to fly. Its wings were scarcely more than 
fins, which aided the birds in swimming. Their 
journeys were performed in the water and not in 
the air. 


NO TIME TO AIM. 
It is a strange fact that the human hand, eye and 
nerve are so constituted as to act automatically 
and correctly at the proper moment, almost with- 





out conscious effort on the owner’s part. The 
author of “Tales of a Nomad” gives an experience 
| that illustrates this in a most fortunate manner. 


We were passing through grass about two feet 
| in height, with clumps of low scrub here and there. 
|I was leading, and my spoorer, a Kafir named 
| Jacha, was following me. He had only one eye, 
and that eye was keener to detect game than two 
| pairs of ordinary optics; but on this occasion it 
overlooked a terrible danger, for the reason that 
the danger, though within a few yards of us, was 
invisible. 

There was a rustle in a patch of scrub six or 
seven yards before me, and suddenly out of it rose 
a wounded buffalo with bloody mouth and glaring 
eye, which wheeled round facing me in act to 
charge. 

It all took epee quicker than thought. My rifle, 
which happily was at full cock, went up to my 

| shoulder instinctively, and I dropped him in his 
| tracks with a ball through the brain. 

| So sudden was the whole affair that my heart had 
not time even to give a great thump. I do not 
quite remember how I did it. I am sure I did not 
take a fine sight, and I doubt whether I looked at 
the rib of my rifle at all. 


HOW THINGS WERE GOING. 


The Southern Bivouac quotes a story of a negro, 
John Williams, who, filled with zeal for his master’s 
cause, accompanied a Georgian regiment to the 
army of General Floyd. The campaign was unsuc 


to depart. Before starting he went to say good-by 
to the general. 


“So you are going to leave us, John,” said 
Genera) Floyd. 

“Yes, Marse Floyd. It ’pears like I can do more 
good at home now dan bein’ here; so I thought I’d 
go home and ae oor people to hold on.” 

“That’s right, John. ut are you going to tell 
*em you left us running from the Yankees?” 

“No, sir; no, Marse Floyd, dat I aint. You may 
*pend on my not tellin’ nothin’ to ’moralize dem 
people.” 

“But how will you get around telling them, 
John?” 

“Easy ’nough, Marse Floyd. It won’t do to 
*moralize dem people. I’m goin’ to tell ’em dat 
when I lef’ de army it was in firs’-rate sperrits, an’ 
dat, owin’ to de situation ob de country, an’ de way 
de lan’ lay, we was a-advancin’ back’ards, an’ de 
Yankees was a-retreatin’ for’ards.” 


BABIES AND BARNS. 


A happy young father and mother on a farm in 
Pennsylvania had been enjoying the looks of their 
first-born son for a week, when their large, new 
barn burned. A year or two later, when this little 
boy’s first little sister was a week old, the big and 
handsome barn built to replace the first one caught 
fire and went down also. 


A second little sister arrived the next summer, 
on the third of July, and the next day, while the 
eldest little boy was playing with fireworks, the 
third barn was burned. 

Years went on, and the farmer had built two big 
barns for his increasing needs, when one fine day 
he was told that he was the father of twins. For a 
moment he stood dumb; then he laughed and said: 

“Good! that’s the way it ought to be. I’ve got 
two barns now; a barn to burn for each twin. 
Twins is right!” 

But at last accounts barns and twins were both 
ay ea. and the farmer believes that his luck 

as improved. 


INDIAN “BULLS.” 


The newspapers published in the native tongue 
of India occasionally contain paragraphs which 
testify that “bulls” are not confined to Ireland. 


° 

One paper, on the day of its birth, came out with 
two blank pages, and in one of its columns an. 
nounced with unconscious simplicity that some 
“specially interesting matter” had been held over 
“for want of space.” 

Another journal printed this brief announce 
ment: “Our next pr day falling on Christmas 
day, the next issue of this journal will not appear.” 


MORE THAN SESQUIPEDALIAN. 

A correspondent sends us a German word, 
copied from a German periodical, which is longer 
than the word of forty-two letters printed recently 
in The Companion. It is as follows: 

Napolitanerdudelsackspfeifergesellschaftunter- 
stiitzungsverein. 

This word contains sixty letters. It means, 
approximately speaking, “The Neapolitan aid asso- 
ciation of bagpipe players.” They ought to be a 
long-winded set. 


POST-MORTEM. 

Mortuary jests at the expense of doctors will 
have no end. Itis recorded that one doctor lately 
asked another: 

“How do you manage to get your bills paid?” 


“Oh, I generally have to sue the heirs!” answered 
the second doctor. 


“OH, shure it’s done me a wurrld of good goin’ 
south,” said an invalid. “I’ve come back another 
man altogether. In fact, I’m quite mesilf again.” 





others are of various shades of buff. In some | 





cessful, and John, becoming homesick, was allowed | 








Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 








$6.00 and $10.00. FOR BOYS 
KODAKS su A8Pacitte 
| Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue. 


Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocHESTER, N. Y. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


When you can get the Best at 





Cargo ices in any Quantity. 
ee, Plea and Toilet 8, 
Clocks, Music Boxes, 


Watches, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 
ums given to u gents. 
Income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 

$1 and 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 


iT} 59 LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 
STERLING weigh under 30 pounds and 

fully guaranteed. A Proper- 

8B ic Y C L E sy ly Built Wheel need not 
weigh more for service. 

Changeable Gear 60 or 67 

Corrugated Hubs 

Piano Wire Spokes 

Hollow Steel or Wood Rims 

Convertible Rubber 

Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. 


Wanted. Special Terms. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 





P. O. Box 289. 








Don’t buy until you get our 
Catalogue (the most unique 
and original in the U. 8.), 
which illustrates an x- 
plains these special features. 















Saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy 
and strong. 


A 2%-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
Free Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON « CO., Burlington, Vt. 
ONE of Patch’s 
Beats All! NOVUS 
Root Beer Tablets 
NOVUS makes a glass of deli- 
ROOT BEER 

TABLETS. for 1 bottle, or $1.15 for 1 
dozen bottles, post-paid. 


cious Root Beer imme- 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad Si., Boston, Mass. 








diately. No yeast! No fer- 
mentation! Hog sicodol 
formed! Buy your 
druggist or send 13 Cts. 














Extract from letter 
received by Messrs. 
Nevius & Haviland, 


“We sell your Shade 
Rollersaltogetherand 
recommendthem 
above all others.” 


NOT OLD ENOUGH 


to have forgotten that it 
takes wire and good 
workmanship to make a 
satisfactory Shade Roller. 


BUT OLD ENOUGH 


to have established a reputation through- 
out America as the manufacturers of the 
best Shade Roller. 
A word to the wise is Efficient.” 
Highest Award Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
Manufacturers Efficient Spring Shade Rollers, 
420 and 422 Broome St., N. Y. City. 
Send for Illustrated Circular H. 


Don't neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


Rusifoam 
ForTue TEETH 
#1 [tis peerless for chil 
dren. Its delicious 
flavor wins them. 

in It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 
25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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LIGHT-PROOF FILM CARTRIDGES. 
NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED. 
Best and most ponetienh camera in the world regardless 
of price. Prices $8 to $15. 
Send for co - “ Stray Bits at the World’s Fair,” 
taken with the Bull’s-Eye, with complete description. 


Boston Camera Mig. Co., 380-2 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


A Certain 
Standard 


of excellence exists in every given class 
of things. In revolvers it is those made 
by Smith & Wesson. 
They excel in convenience, safety, 
appearance, accuracy and penetration. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, *,Sickbries.8t: 





Springfield, Mass. 















KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 
| ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and wo ogg life more, with less —— 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s st 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. eyrep of Figs is for 
e by all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 bottles, 

s manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
_— informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 


Summer Wrappers 


99c. 


Ladies’ Wrappers as 
illustrated, Soft Fin- 
|ish Percale, collar 
and ruffle trimmed with 
Hamburg edging, im- 
mense sleeves, Watteau 
back; pink, heliotrope, 
blue and light grounds; 
sizes 32 to 46 at 99 cts. 

Also the same style 
| made of fine figured 
| Irish Lawn (without 
embroidery), light 
grounds ; sizes 32 to 4at 


89c. 


| 

| 

| 

| NOTE. Our Estab- 

lishment is the largest 

in New York; mail 

order system the most 

complete in America. 
Fashion Catalogue 

FREE to any address. 
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BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
| Third Avenue, 59th & 60th Streets, New York. 





$85 


Strictly High Grade 
Warraated One Year 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 

The only line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles built in the world at medium 
prices, and the only line of strictly high 
grade bicycles for boys and girls built at 

y 1E. Waverley Scorcher, 28-inch, 
28 Ibs., fitted with G. « J. clincher tires at 
5, -—= to ony mene made, regard- 


ess of price. Ca B” mailed free. 
juaranty by INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
a Million Dollar Co. Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





““A year ago 





to prevent it, I 








Ladies’ Delight 


falling out, and though I tried ever so many things 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
this preparation my hair ceased falling out and was 


restored to its natural color.’,—Mrs. HERZMANN, 359 
East 68th st., New York City. 


AYER’S 


Ayer’s oniy Sarsaparilla THE WORLD’s FAIR. 





my hair began turning gray and 






obtained no satisfaction until I 
After using one bottle of 
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TWO RUNAWAYS. 


Phineas Perkins was a long-legged, freckle- 
faced boy of fourteen years of age. He was a 
great help to his mother, bringing in kindling- 
wood, sweeping the floor, taking in the clothes, 
and now and then washing the dishes. 

Phineas rebelled against the dishwashing, how- 
ever, and Mrs. Perkins brought him to see his 
duty in the matter only after much reasoning. 

“Put that apron right on, Phineas, and don’t 
let me hear a word. Think of the poor heathen 
who don’t have any dishes to wash, and be 
thankful you live in a civilized land.’ Phineas 
had been heard to murmur certain remarks which 
indicated that a dishwashing civilization had but 
few charms for him. 

“I haven't any girl except Phineas,’’ Mrs. 
Perkins would often say. ‘There's Samuel and 
James and Tobias and Frank and father, and if 
*twa’n't for Phineas I shouldn’t be able to get 
along. He’s most as good as a girl.” 

Phineas, arrayed in a long pink calico apron 
and engaged in his detested duty of dishwashing, 
would kick his foot out viciously and grimace at 
the offending crockery whenever he heard his 
mother express her approval of him as being 
“most as good as a girl.” 

“If ma’am don't stop a-saying that I'll run 
off,’’ he said to one of his older brothers. ‘I do 
believe she thinks being a girl is most as good as 
being an angel, and-I’m sick of it.” 

At Christmas time Phineas’s troubles reached a 
point beyond which he felt endurance could not 
go. His Aunt Maria gave him two bib aprons. 
“I know how good you be "bout helping your 
ma, Phinny, and I thought these aprons would 
be real handy for you,”’ she said. 

Phineas received the gift in grim silence, but his 
mind was made up. He would run away. 
“They'll be wanting me to wear white muslin 
dresses first thing I know,” he reflected, ‘and 
I've just got to strike right out and show ‘em that 
I'm a man. Here I be going on fifteen and 
getting bib-aprons for a Christmas present! I’m 
going logging.”’ 

The next morning Phineas was unusually 
docile in his willingness to help about the house. 
He brought in an extra amount of kindling-wood, 
and as he took his cap down from the peg behind 
the door and pulled on his blue woollen mittens, 
he looked around the kitchen with almost an air 
of triumph. ‘Good as a girl'’’ he muttered. “I 
guess ma’ll see. Nobody ever knew of a girl 
going logging.” 

The little village where Phineas lived was near 
the Penobscot River, and in the spring and 
summer the boy saw a good many lumbermen 
and heard a great deal about the logging camps. 
To Phineas it seemed a very free and manly life, 
and as he walked briskly along over the frozen 
road he imagined how much he would enjoy the 
evenings at the camp, when the men would sit 
about the fire and tell the stories of their 
adventures. 

He knew the location of a camp some ten miles 
up the river, and he hoped to get a ride part of 
the way. ‘Hope they'll need an extra man when 
I get there,”’ he thought. 

It was several hours before a team overtook 
him. It was a sled loaded with provisions, and 
the driver made no response to the boy’s request 
to give him a ride, beyond urging his horses to a 
faster pace. 

Phineas had a couple of Baldwin apples in his 
pocket, but they were rather an unsatisfactory 
lunch. He kept his courage up with the thought 
that he would have plenty to eat atcamp. “I'll 
bet that sled was going right up to Shelton’s 
camp,” he thought, regretfully. 

In a few minutes another team appeared, this 
also heavily loaded and with a better-natured 
driver. 

‘“‘Where be you bound, youngster? Shelton’s 
Camp? Well, climb right on. That's where I’m 
a-goin’. Who be you goin’ to see ?”’ 

“I was going up to see if I couldn’t get a job,” 
said Phineas. 

“Sho! How old be you?” 

“I'm going on fifteen.” 

“Sho! And aint you got no home, nor any 
folks ?”* said the man, tucking the heavy blanket 
about the boy. 

“Yes, I’ve got folks,’’ Phineas replied, slowly. 

‘Any brothers or sisters ?”’ asked the man. 

‘Four brothers.”’ 

‘Land o’ Goshen ! 
poor ma got no girls ? 
get along? 
one of you.” 

Phineas made no reply, although for a moment 
he was tempted to say that his mother thought he 
Was most as good as a girl. 

“Do you suppose I can get a chance at the 
camp ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t wonder,” replied the man, 
hopefully. “We need a boy to sort of chore 
round, look after the fire, wash dishes and sich 
like. I guess I can manage to get youin. I'll 

ry, anyhow. I s’pose you can wash dishes ?”’ 


Four brothers! Aint your 
How does she manage to 
Guess she must be glad to get rid of 








Phineas did not reply, and the man, after a 
moment’s silence, said, ‘How did your ma come 
to let you start off to walk? You aint running 
off, be you? Sho! you needn’t be scared of me. 
If boys want to run away I aint goin’ to stop ‘em. 
I run off myself once, and I wa'n't lucky ‘nuff to 
get no ride, neither. I walked. I spose your 
folks’ll be some worried when it gets dark and 
you can’t be found. Probably your mall feel 
bad all night, and your pa’ll get the neighbors 
and go out lookin’ for you. But then your ma 
won’t have you to cook for, and there won't be so 
many dishes to wash. I s’pose your ma’s a 
considerabul smart woman, aint she ?’’ concluded 
the driver. 

“Yes, sir; I've heard folks say that ma could 
turn off more work than any woman in the 
village,’’ replied Phineas, with some pride. 

“Sho! Well, I should think likely, havin’ a 
great family of boys as she has, she must step 
round some. When I was a boy some older’n 
you be, I reckon, my folks used to call me Betsey, 
because I had to help marm so much "bout the 
house. My name was Silas, and I wa'n’t over 'n’ 
above pleased "bout their Betseying me.” 

“Was that why you run off?’ questioned 
Phineas, eagerly. 

Silas looked at him for a moment before he 
answered, ‘‘Well, it was, and again it wa'n't. I 
s’pose I thought "twas the reason.” 

Phineas snuggled up closer to his new friend. 
Here was a man, he thought, who had felt just as 
he did. 

**You see,’’ continued Silas, “I felt as though 
tendin’ babies and washin’ dishes wa'n’t jest the 
thing for me to be doin’. I was the oldest, and 
there was six younger’n me, most of ‘em girls, 
and sort of useless, and when I wa’n't takin’ care 
of them I had to do chores out of the house and 
in, too, so I jest started out same as you have; 
though your mother probably aint been so good 
to you as mine was to me. Your ma, I should 
judge, aint used you very well. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you had been kept short of food and 
worked more’n you could stand.” 

Phineas remembered the extra pieces of pie his 
mother bestowed upon him, and how many times 
he had not had to wash dishes, but had been sent 
out to play. 

*“*Now I don’t believe in workin’ boys too hard, 
same as your folks have you; and I calkilate 
your runnin’ off will be a lesson to ’em. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it made your ma down sick 
worryin’. She'll probably think you're dead, or 
else layin’ under some fence ’r nuther with your 
leg broke, same as I did. You see I got tired 
walkin’ and went to climb over a fence, thinkin’ 
I’d lay down in the field and rest a spell. "Twas 
a heavy log fence, and ‘twa’n't well built. My 
gettin’ over it brought the top log right down onto 
my leg and pinned me so’s I most stood on my 
head there for quite a spell. Well, by the time 
some one heard me I was "bout ready to go home. 
It seemed to me as if the sight of my mother’s 
face would do me considerable good. Now you 
see, my mother was a mighty kind-hearted 
woman, and had always done well by me; but 
you, havin’ sech a mother as you have, and going 
without food, and your pa putting you right into 
hard out-of-door work, why, you couldn't stand 
it, I see plain enough. But I guess I can get you 
achance up tocamp. There’s considerable many 
dishes to wash, and that’ll be nice, pleasant work 
that you won’t mind doin’.” 

‘What time is it?’’ asked Phineas. 

Silas looked at his watch. ‘Well, my time 
aint jest right, but it’s in the neighborhood of 
twelve o’clock. I must urge the beasts up a little 
or I won’t fetch camp fore dark.”’ 

“<I guess if you'll stop I won’t go any further. 
I want to get home before night,” said Phineas, 
looking carefully at the thumbs of his blue 
woollen mittens. 

“Sho! Well, if you like doin’ hard work to 
home better than a nice job of dishwashin’, why, 
I aint goin’ to gainsay you,” said Silas, bringing 
his horses to a standstill. 

“I’m much obliged for my ride,”’ said Phineas, 
‘and my mother’s always been good to me, and 
my pa aint ugly, neither; and I wasn’t ever 
hungry in my life till now.” 

“Sho! Well, you jest step right “long home. 
You'll get there ’fore they’re much worried *bout 
you,”’ said the driver, smilingly. 

He turned and watched the boy as he hurried 
over the homeward track. ‘I thought he was the 
Perkins boy fast ’nuff, and I guess he’s a pretty 
good boy, when all's said.” And with a little 
chuckle Silas whipped up his horses. 
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WARMLY DEFINED. 


In an English political trial certain definitions 
given by a man of very strong party feeling are 
decidedly interesting in their warmth and vague- 
ness. He had referred to Conservatives as “a 
dirty lot,’’ and was thereupon asked: ‘‘Give us 
your notion of a Conservative ?”’ 

“IT think a Conservative is a rank humbug,” 
was the sweeping reply. 

“*Well, what is a Liberal ?”’ 

“A Liberal, if he acts as a man and a gentle- 
man, is a Liberal.” 

“But suppose a Conservative acts as a man 
and a gentleman, what do you think of him ?”’ 

‘‘Well, sir, you rarely come across such a one!”’ 
was the reply. 
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HOES LYNN, MASS. 
\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US. 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
Dr. Swett’s respersiier svn empl 


Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Hops, Juniper, etc., 





Makes a delicious RQOt Beer || 


t is not only a delightfal Summer Drink, but 
its medical properties render it valuable for troubles 
of the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, and a free use of it 
will keep those organs in a healthy condition. | 
Material to make 5 Gallons, 25 Cents. Post- | 

age 6 Cents. Four Packages $1, prepaid. 

Prepared only at 
THE NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


; White : 
And 
Clean. 


That is the way every woman 
wants the clothes to come 
from the wash. This result 


Is Accomplished Every Day 


Without injury to the, finest 
fabric, besides saving time 
and labor, by 


TUXEDO 


WASHING 
POWDER. 


“BEST ON 
EARTH”’ 
AND ON 
DIRT. 








Trade Mark. 
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If your grocer does not keep Tuxedo Wash- 
ing Powder, send us his name and we will send 
youa beautiful picture and a sample for eight 
2-cent stamps. 

A present in every package; also tick- 
et calling for valuable premiums. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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i The HOP | strony mesicate. | 
It Kills Pain. 
; PLASTER Relief is Instant. ‘ 
M The medicinal properties of fresh hops combined 
with balsams, extracts and gums in the quickest- 
M acting, safest and best plaster ever made. M 
4 Wonderfully soothing, pain-killing, stimulating, ) 
M healing, strengthening, curing every ache, pain, M 
M strain, inflammation, soreness and weakness. " 
M HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass., pre- y 
pares the genuine—both sides of plaster show the 
Jompany’s signature. Sold everywhere. 
ee FS SF FEE EEE +> + +! 
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Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. 
Send for our lilustrated Catalogue. 


S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Old New England Reliable. 
With 50 Styles and Sizes to select from. Slate 
Shelves. Cold Dry Air, and built to last a lifetime. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 

336 Adams Street, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 











, 4 4 P Fed A 
Relieves any head- 
ache in 5 minutes. 


NERVEASE Seis gust 


Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
NERVEASE COMPANY, 6 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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SEWING MACHINE HEAD. 


We Pay the Freight. 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


1. Is Warranted for Five Years. 
2. Has Full Set of Attachments. 
3. Has Oak Case, Monitor Top. 

4. 5 Drawers, Latest Improvements. 
5. And Costs but $19.00. 


Why pay $40.00 for a Sewing 
Machine when a Machine of 
equal merit, durability and 


merit, 
cay be bought for 919.00? 


Thousands of New Companion Sewing Machines 


have already been sold. It is only those 


its true value. 


Oakesdale, Wash., April 18, "94. 
Gentlemen: 

I write to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Companion High-Arm Sew- 
ing Machine, and to tell you how 
pleased I am with my purchase. 

The Machine came April 2 in good 
condition. I have given it a fair 
trial, and in finish as well as its 
sewing qualities find it equal to the 
very hi Machines. I really 
would not think of exchanging it 

any I have seen or used. All 
who have seen the Machine are 
loud in its praises. One lady who 
came in to see mine, immediately 
sent for one. 
Mrs. IDA C. DONEEN.. 


who are using this Machine that know 


Here is the testimony of one who has given our Machine a trial : 





SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 


We allow fifteen days’ trial and will refund the full amount paid if the 


purchaser is not fully satisfied. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


We deliver the New Companion Sew- 


ing Machine at any Freight Office East of the Rocky Mountains for $19.00; 


or West of the Rocky Mountains for 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


$22.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Virginia Day Pursery 630 E. Sth Street, 
New Bork, N. VB. 


| April 12, 1894. 
The Doliber-Goodale Company, 





Proprietors of Mellin’s Food, 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs:— 


From my experience with Mellin’s Food in the 
Day Nursery at the World’s Fair, where I fed four 
thousand babies with it without a single case of 
sickness or trouble of any kind, I have come to look 
upon Mellin’s Food as a reliable and never-failing 
resource in my work. 

Since my return from Chicago last November, I 
have used Mellin’s Food with the same certainty and 
success in the Virginia Day Nursery for feeding the 
| many babies that are brought here every day. These 
{i babies are as a rule the children of the poorest 
people in New York City and when brought here are, 
almost without exception, weak, sickly and unhealthy, 
having never been properly fed or sufficiently nour- 
ished. After they have been fed on Mellin’s Food 
| here at the Nursery, they soon develop into sound, 
healthy babies. 

I feel it my duty to make known to all who are 
carrying the responsibility of the health, yes, the 
lives of these little ones, whether in Day Nurseries 
or in their own homes, that I have found that Mellin’s 
Food will nourish, strengthen and sustain the babies 
fed with it. 
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Sincerely Yours, 


hii Heyin Hatt 





emp pppee peep ree pienenppeep enn nnniee hho: 
Does your baby need MELLIN’S FOOD? 





